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supporters. The Berlin correspondent of the Times says | of British vessels on the ground that a “ tacit agree 
that the anger of the Nationalists runs very high, and | ment ” about the twelve-mile limit already exists between 


that they are freely accusing President Ebert of treachery ; 
in the summoning of Dr. Albert they saw a manocuvre 
for favouring the Socialists at their expense. Other 
attempts to form a Cabinet were made by Dr. Jarres, 
Herr Stegerwald and others, but they all broke down. 
When we go to press on Thursday there is some talk of 
the return of Dr. Stresemann and of a dissolution of the 
Reichstag after all. 
ae + ” * 


Meanwhile French policy has obtained one of its 
objects in the conclusion of an agreement with the chicf 
Industrialists of the Ruhr, including Herren Stinnes, 
Vogler and Klockner. Thus the control of the Ruhr has 
passed definitely into the hands of France, who has won 
another “ victory.” It is certain that the Ruhr under 
its French management will not for a long time be able 
to produce anything comparable with the output before 
the occupation. A sensible Frenchman might exclaim, 
with Pyrrhus, that a few more victories like this will 
ruin him. All the same, there is certainly a prospect— 
at the price—of more industrial activity in the Ruhr 
than for a long time. The nice question instantly arises 
as to what attitude Great Britain will adopt if and when 
France allocates some of the preducts of the Ruhr for 
reparation payments. We imagine that Great Britain 
could not touch such payments after expressing her 
solemn opinion that the French occupation of the Ruhr 
is illegal, 

* + a * 


The Daily Mail of Thursday said, in a leading article :-— 

«The Times published yesterday a leading article upon the future 
of British relations with France which was almost incendiary in 
eonception and character. As the Times is an organ inspired by 
the Government and the medium through which not infrequently 
ofiicial views on foreign politics are printed for the consumption 
of Continental politicians, it would need only a few more such 
provocative articles to bring the issue of peace or war very near.” 
The “incendiary” article was, of course, simply an 
earnest appeal for a reversal of the policy that is breeding 
hate and resentment and the spirit of revenge in Germany. 
Rational people here hardly need to be told this, but the 
statement that the Times is “inspired by the Govern- 
ment” is so easily, and already so gencrally, believed 
abroad, that it should never be made by any responsible 
Englishman. It is a duty to contradict such a statement 
as often as one ean, for it does incalculable harm. Ii 
causes foreigners to believe that genuine opinion is merely 
oflicial propaganda. The Times is, of course, in an 
absolute and truly admirable sense, an independent 
newspaper. 

& * * b 


The scizure of a British schooncr by the American 
nuthorities is an inopportune incident which might 
spoil the favourable prospects of an agreement about a 
twelve-mile limit of search if it were handled unwisely 
or if popular passions were aroused. In spite of the 
inopportuneness, however, we should be greatly surprised 
and disappointed if theve were another ‘ Trent’ affair. 
A solution of all the difficulties raised by the Prohibition 
law in America is sincerely desired on both sides of the 
Atlantic by all decent people. Therefore common sense 
is nearly sure to prevail. ‘The British schooner seized is 
the ‘Island Home,’ and representations have been 
made, as they were bound to be, by the British Embassy 
at Washington. After the seizure of the ‘ Island Home’ 


another schooner, the ‘ Tomako,’ was seized, but in this 
case it seems most likely that the vessel is American. 
Some American newspapers, according to the Washington 





correspondent of the Times, have justilied the seizure 


Great Britain and the United States. Of course, it 
would be impossible for the British Embassy to r cognize 
an arrangement which at present is only a hope, and it 
hardly needs to be said that the State Department at 
Washington will not join the newspapers in using any 
such argument, rae 
% t - s 

Meanwhile an American and Canadian conference 
liquor-smuggling is sitting at Ottawa. 
Tuesday. It is said that the American representatives 
want to refuse clearances to vessels with liquor 
cargoes, and to demand the right of search in inland 
waters and legislation making boot-legging an extre. 
ditable offence. The Dominion Government, as is well 
known, desires to co-operaie usefully with the United 
States, but it seems to be doubtful whether it ea, 
satisfy American wishes in all respects. The manv- 
facture of liquor is allowed in four out of the nine 
Canadian provinces, and no coubt it would be 
difficult for the Government to go very far ahead of 
public opinion. 


on 
It be gan on 


* * x * 
On Tuesday the Times published an 


message from its Paris correspondent, who had evidently 
been informed of the lines on which a settlement had 
been reached by the Tangier Conference. From his 
message it appears that a somewhat elaberate com- 
promise has been reached between the French view that 
the Tangier zone should become an integral part of the 
dominions of the Sultan, or, in other words, of France, 
and the British and Spanish view that the local adminis- 
tration should be strengthened. The correspondent sums 
up the settlement which has been arrived at :— 


int resting 


“In short, the status of Tangier will recognize the sovereign 
rights of the Sultan, but the town will be administered internation- 
ally to an extent that will be suflicient to secure the neutrality of 


Tangier in time of war, and to keep the door open for the trade of 
all nations on a basis of equality. At the same time, the measure 
of internationalization to be intreduced will in no way detract 


from the principle of the Sultan’s sovereignty, which to a larg 
exicut will exist in fact as well as in name.” 
* * * x 


sv! 


This statement, of course, means anything or nothing: 
the idea that a measure of internationalization can be 
introduced which will in no way detract from the Sultan's 
sovereignty, clearly, is fallacious. But on the whole i 
would seem that France has had her way, 
has flung a sprat of cencession to Britain in Tan 
order to try to catch the mackerel of British passivity in 
the Ruhr. 
off the Tangier zone to be included in her Mereecear 
territory. Italy, which has been excluded from t 
Conference altogether, } hill 
Spain and Italy are drawing together, and the Fi 
Press is already expressing uneasiness for her tra 
Mediterranean communications by 
black troops over to Europe. In short, a thoroug! 
diplomatie ” settlement in the gra 
have been reached. 


although she 


Or abl 


Spain is to be “ compensated ” with a slice 


receives nothing. Mea 


which she ¢ 


e 1 1} 
mda Gidi 


x * * a 
The Warsaw correspondent of the Times dc bed 1 
the issue of Friday, November 28rd, the impr ( 
Bishop Bury, who had just returned to War ma 
visit to Moscow. Bishop Bury takes a very g! viet 
of the prospects of the Orthodox Church in R He 


thinks that it may maintain a precariou 
during the life of the Patriarch Tikhon, but that it wi 
fall to pieces on his death. ‘The Patriarch is “a br 
man,” and the Soviet is apparently only awaiting 
death in order to give the Orthodox Church its deat! 
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On Friday, November 23rd, the doors of the second or 
inet shrine in Tut-ankh-Amen’s tomb were reached. It 
yas found that they are bolted, corded and sealed with the 
unbroken seal of the Royal Necropolis. Thus, it seems 
ertain that whatever lies behind these doors has lain 
there untouched for 3,270 years. 

* * + ” 

On Tuesday the Special Service Squadron which is to 

i 


« 


yisit every part of the British Empire sailed under t] 

command of Sir Frederick Field. It consists of the 
light cruisers of the * Delhi 
the squadron will be joined by the light cruiser * Adelaide,’ 
of the Australian Navy. The squadron will go first to Cape 
Town, Where Christmas will be spent, then to the east 
coast ports of South Africa, then to Ceylon, Singapore 
and Australia, then to 
Pacific to West 
At that point the light 
cruisers and will sail along the west 
through the Straits of Magellan. 
the Falkland Rio, 
and so return across the Atlantic, visiting the 
Cape Verde Islands on the way. The battle-c 
will go through the Panama Canal and will visit Jamaica, 


the eastern ports of Canada and Newfoundland before 


the battle 
of South 


cruisers wall leave 
coast 
and 


pass 


America, 


Thence they will visit Islands and 
hom«¢ 


rursers 


coming home. It is a well-planned cruise, 
effects are likely to be as satisfactory as usual, 


and 
for our 


seamen are the best of missionaries and diplomats. 


* * ” * 








Vites 


It was announced on Saturday last that, after sever 
months, the boilermakers’ lock-out had ended. The 
Boilermakers’ Society decided after a ballot to accept 
the settlement which was agreed upon at a recent confer- 
ence in Edinburgh, and they returned to work on Monday. 
not one 


The dispute, of fundamentally 


between the boilermakers and the employers, but between 


the Federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades 


course, 


was 


and the boilermakers. 


Federation had come to an agreement, but the boiler- 


The employers and the men’s 


makers. who were members of the Federation, refused to 
and stood out for preferentia! treatment. 
emplovers could not grant this without 
It has taken 


ileulable Joss in money and terrible 


abide by it, 





rness to members of the other Unions. 





. ; 
seven months, me: 


privation to enforce the lesson that collective bargaining | 


must be upheld by both sides, but it has been done at 


last, and we cannot but feel that an indispensable 
industrial principle has been strengthened, even though 
at ¢ eat ce 

vt ¥ ” * 

On Monday the Committee which has been sitting to 
consid t changes, if any, are desirable in the 
existing aw, pra e. and procedure relating to criminal 
trials in w eh th lea of insanity as a defence is raised, 
and whethe and, if so, what changes should be 
mac n the existing law,”’ issued its Report. The 
Committee was appointed as a result of the controversy 
last \ over the case of Ronald True, who was con- 
victed of murder, but was re prieved by the Ilome Secre- | 
tary and sent to a criminal lunatic asylum. This case 
raised the whole question of “ legal responsibility,” and 
it was discovered that a large and vigorous body of 
medical opinion considered that the present state of 
affairs, as defined by the rules laid down in 1848 in the 


, completely disregarded modern psycho- 
gical and physiological discoveries. 
* bal me a 

There seems to be some idea that this opinion, repre- 

sented by the Medico-Psychological Association, sanctions 





i the Committee has found a sensible 


New Zealand, then across the | 
rn Canada and so to the Panama Canal. | 


a White Paper. 


the | 


: ‘ ; » | sponsible for his ac > 20 
two battle-cruisers ‘ Hood and ‘ Repulse, and four | ] e for his act when the act 


> class. On reaching Australia | 


the taking of the responsibility for the decision of guilt 
out of the hands of the judge and jury and giving it to 
The Report, 
What the Asso- 
ciation desires is that the onus of proof that a prisoner’s 


a body of medico-psychological experts. 
however, does not confirm this idea. 


admitted insanity did not cause his criminal action 
should be transferred from the defence to the prosecution. 
The Committee does not reconrmend this change, but 
it does recommend that “ it should be recognized that 
a person charged criminally offence is 
is committed under 
an impulse which the person was by li 


with an irre- 


mental disease in 
to resist. It may 
into effect.” Thus, 
a difficult and technical subject 
compromise, and it 


substance deprived of any power 
require legislation to bring this rule 


it would seem that in 


is to be hoped that its recommendations will be put 
into effect. 
* * * 


The Report on the Imperial Institute at South Ken- 
drawn up Cominittee under thé 

chairmanship of Mr. Grmsby-Gore, has been published as 
ah . 1 
rhe found 
7 


was that it should display 


developments in the application of 


sington, which was by a 
‘'s’ conception of the Institute 
all the resources of the Empire 
and help Impcrial I 
scientific, industrial, technical and commercial knowledgé: 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s Committee, however, have come to 
the conclusion that the existence of an Institute managed 


on those lines is no lo ». for the conditions have 


aie 
wer possibl: 


reatly changed. The original conception dates back 
» the times when the Dominions were “ the Colonies.” 


1 " . 1 i | 
the advance inevery branch Ol knowl 


2 
te 
Moreo\ Cf, 


which the Institute is 


dge with 
upposed to deal has made a central 
organization quite unsuitable, 


x ¥ * R 


The Committee therefore recommend that the Institute 
should discontinue the attempt to illustrate, by means of 
Galleries. the r the 


representati Imperial 


1° 


Exhibition 
that a 
should be made 
The Imperial Institute 


clearing house of intelligence 


Empire, and 


sources of 


selection of products 


for the purpose of a travelling Exhibition. 


itself should continue to serve as a 


and information, equipped 


indeed with laboratories, but merely for the preliminary 


analysis of raw materials. The more intricate rescareh 
would be reserved for places and bodies where it can be 
done better. 

+ « x x 

We have to thank our readers for kindly sending us 
information in regard to pledges and assurances made 
bv eandidates as to the application of the Referendum. 
We are glad to say that there are quite a number of eases 
in which the candidates have evident! vakened to the 
need of the Referendum. fn some cases th ididates 
are Liberals. We also note with no small satisfaction 

| how much more notice the Referendum receiving in 

the Press than on any former occasion. For example, 
the Liverp al Daily Cv eT, in an © I! f rticl on 
“The Three-Party System and Democracy ” vs: 

* Every big piece of legislation would be proy lin Parliament, 
frecly debated, and enshrined in a Bill. ‘Then the Bill would be 
submitted to a general plebiscite of the electorat wou straight 
ves or no to a given proj lL. Who shall ! ble to tell t tha 
coming vote in December whether the country does «s not 
want Protection, does or does not want the ¢ ial I 
Curiously enough, the writer in the Courier appears to be 

| of opinion that the nation would like to both Pro- 


i a Capital Levy. 
* ss “ 4 


tection an 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5, 
1928; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thurs lay, 100% ; 


Thursday week, 100}; a ycar ago, 99}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—— 

THE POLITICAL CONFUSION: THE 
REFERENDUM REMEDY. 
AYTOTUING is more wmarkable than the confusion 

of the public mind over the conflicting policies 
and personalities that occupy the political stage. The 
individual elector may have fairly clear views about 
Free Trade, Protection, Socialism, the Capital Levy. 
Foreign Policy, Dominion Preference, Imperial Devclop- | 
ment, and about the remedies most suitable to unemploy- 
ment. He may even have deliberate opinions on the 
Cwrency. Lastly, he may have distinct predilections as 
to our party leaders, desiring that this man should be 
recalled to publie life, and that other one be compelled | 
to remain in exile, or again that this or that party should 
be reformed, ov reunited, or absorbed. 

The trouble begins when the elector secks to apply his 
principles and wishes to the aciual situation. and to ask 
himself the question, ‘“* For whom shall I vote?’ Then | 
he finds that as at present constituted our representative 
institutions allow him little freedom of choice. He sees 
himself hound hand and foot by a rigid party system 
applied to single-membered constituencies. And his 





want of freedom is not to be found enly in the selection 


of the candidates ; he has even less choice in regard to the 


principles which, as soon as the votes are counted, will be | 
said to have been decided at the General Election. 
Take an exemple. A is against the Capital Levy. 


“Then let him vote Unionist.” But he is also a Free 
Trader. “Then why net vote Liberal?’ He is, 
however, a strong Unienist and Imperialist as regards | 


the Empire and is also strongly in favour of maintaming 
an eflicient Army, Navy, and Air Force. ‘* Then in 
Heaven's name let him vote Unionist as already suggested, 
and heve done with it!*? But he is dissatisfied with the 
Foreign policy of the Unionists. He wants stronger 
action taken to prevent the French laying waste half 
Germany and Ieiting the torches of revolutionary 


anarchy be lighted throughout Central Europe. “Then 
he had better abstain altegether.” What! abstain and 
help to give the impression that the British people have | 
decided in a certain way, when, in fact, they have probably | 


decided in quite another way! Ife cannot sterilize 
himself politically by voting for noone. ‘* Well, don't 
bother me about A. Lhave plenty of troubles of my own. 
I haven't decided how I am going to vote, and I am 
pretty sure that I shall be wrong whatever I do!” 
Such conversations and scarchings of heart are going on 


in every constituency in the country, and very often in 
the minds of the most earnest and thoughtful of the 
voters. What is the remedy? In our opinion it is to 
be found in the Referendum. That, and that alone, will 
set the elector free to vote for the party which on the | 
whole he prefers, or for the best man, and will save him | 
from being impaled on the horns of the dilemma—‘ I | 
you vote for Smith and Free Trade you will also be | 


reckoned as having voted for Smith and a Capital Levy.” 
The Referendum, remember, does not destroy a party | 
or kill the re pres¢ ntative system of Government, or 


prevent complicated measures being “ thrashed out ” 


| 

in Committee, or “the aceumulated wisdom of our } 
Members of Parliament being applied to legislative | 
. ss : . . . . ° | 
projects.” What it does is to give a certain suspcnsive | 


power to the voter. It enables him to vote for Smith 
with reservations. Instead of putting himself entire ly | 
in Smith’s hands, he can say: *‘* Yes, I like the party 
programme which you represent except in one er perhaps | 
two particulars. On these I should like a chance of 


a —— —_ 
reconsideration. I am a Free Treader, but I yw uld not 
° of 10 


veto every form of Tariff Reform. If the co ntiv ac. 
whole wants it, and if it were proposed to ayy ly it in ; 
moderate and tentative way, I should net greathy object 
Il do, however, want to see the actual proposals when 
worked out, and then be able to consider the tnatter 
again, and not decide in the unholy scramble of a Ge neral 
Election. Ina werd, I want the final form of th¢ Tariff 
policy referred back to me and the country as a whole 
And if T want the Referendum for the Tariff, still mor - 
I want it for such a mad measure as the ( apital Levy,” 


Next, can anyone say that this reserve power accorded 


| to the voter is going to weaken the pewer or the r ponsi- 


bility of our Governments, and make them “ the mere 
tools and delegates of the edd man”? and so on and so 
on. Instead of binding Governments in fetters, the 
Referendum will free them just as it will free the clectoy. 
Under present conditions our Governments ar slipping 
into the hands of log-rolling combinations of groups, 


| If. however, the Referendum becomes 2 part of our 


Constitution, we shall have knocked the ‘“ jemmy” 
out of the hands of our political burglars. A Government 
who are held up in Parliament by a combination of 
groups can avoid the process of coercion without causing 


ja political crisis by pointing out to their blackmailers 
| that they will be foreed to scnd the Bill in di pute 


to the electors. There will be sure to be two Jiundred 
Members, or one-third of the Tfouse of Commons. 


willing to demand a Poll of the People. Aud thus the 
log-rolling bandits will be foiled. They will know that 
their Bill would not stand a chance of being accented. 


The change that has come over, or, at envy rat 
coming over the country at large in respect of the Refer- 
? 


'endum is most remarkable. It has come exactly as 


i} such changes always do in English public life. There 
sects perfect indifference to some great and iniportant 
proposal, and then suddenly the plan is accejted. The 
naticnal habit of catching the train in the Inst minut 
and a-half prevails. Certainly it looks as though thet 
is what is happening now. <A vear ago- even a month 
ago-——one could get no one to listen when « talked ot 
wrote about the Referendum. Now there are eager 
readers and listeners throughout the country. The onl 
obstacle which is seriously mentioned is that it would 
i he very difficult. almost impossible, to erect the miachinery 


for taking a Poll of the People. To meet this cbjcection, 
we have this week printed the operative parts of a Bill 
(not only in existence but in print and obtainable at the 
Stationery Office for 24d.). That is the Biil cf Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh which was introduced and read : 
second time in the House of Lords in 1911. © has 


only to read the text of the Bill to see how simple it is, 
You can just as easily refer a complicated measure to th 


electorate as you can refer a complicated : 

We have one word more to sav. We trust that the 
millions of electors who have been awakened on this 
point will when Parliament meets insist on their repre 
sentatives considering and passing a Referenda Bill. 
Members of Parliament might show their belicf in th 
remedy by adding to it a clause declaring that in any ease, 
whether accepted by both Houses or not. and without any 


' need fora petition of one-third of the House of Connon: 


“this Bill shall, before it is presented? for the Royal 


assent. be submitted to a Poll of the People in the manner 
ordered and set forth in this Act.” Phen we should 
finally know whether the country did or did not want 
to have the Referendum. We are prepared to say that 
the Referendum Bill would pass at a Poll cf the People 
by an enormous majority. Then, both in the case ol 
the Tariff and the Capital Levy, an appeal to the electors 
could and would take place. J. St. Loe STRACHEY, 
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THE AND THE ELECTION. 
Lord Beaverbrook 


THEN Lord Rothermere and 
\ entered into partnership and became the principal 
newspaper the 
They expected that 


PRESS 


proprietors of the new combine, 


were filled with misgivings. 


oreat 


public 


¢he Press Peers would try to exercise great political 
pia . 

power 
natural place, 
that 


movement, 


the proper and 
startling political would be begun 
ae Nor have th Although 


+. obvious that there is a genera! mobilization of the 


a felt sure some plan of campaign, 
Lords. i 


i 
sone 


soon. ‘v had to wait long. 


Rothermere-Beay ‘brook forces, it would tax the resources 


the most ingenious and discriminating judge of tactics 
Vl I , J 
ty sav exactly where the Press Peers are leading their 
i‘ =, . : 
supporters. Possibly the Press Peers have Hot quite 
yjsualized their objective ; perhaps they are content to 
} 
ngcrous road and to hope that 


ao a certain way ona da 
1 enable them to decide whether it is 


would be better to 


a little later events wil 


profitable to go further or whether it 
drav back. All we can say for certain is that there is a 
mobilization and that the opening thrusts are myst rious. 
Indeed, we question whether anything more mystertous 


Look at the 


Beaverbrook 


has happened lit politics it) tine. 
Rothermere and = Lord 


stuation. Lord 
‘t their gramophone n 


our 


call themselves Unionists. \ Ws- 


papers aft wk the Unionist Prin Minister day by day. 
They dv not do this because ’ 
They are not. But we must refer to particular articles 


Lord 


sivnatures. Po 


they Traders. 


which Lord Rothermere and Beaverbrook have 


written over their own the Sunday 


Pi tus ial ] is! 


] 
long uticle entitled 


contributed a 
Given 


Rothermere 


Free Trade be 


Sunday Lord 


ae 
Should 


One More Chance?” With a great many of the 
arguments in that article we heartily agree, for they 
are good. sound Free Trade arguments. But what 


who professes 


} 
strong 


puzzles us is that Lord Rothermere, 
to be nol only a Unionist, 
tionist, should 
Mr. Baldwin, who is proposing just as much Protection 
as the nation is likely to agree to. It 
assumed that Lord Rothermere knows that when you 
et all you want it is better 
with the prospect of getting all later. 

he did even that. 


as though he 
nouncinge Mr, are, 


but a very Protec- 


suddenly go out of his way to ridicule 
may fairly be 
to vet some of it 

Yet he 
His arguments 
Protectionist 
ever seen. “Tama 
I helieve in Protection, 
‘l-advised svstem of tariffs 


cannot 


iy 
g writes 
not know 
Baldwin 


oddest 


from a 
point of view, the we have 


rotectionist.” he says, and 


| 
Iam convinced that a we 


».. Would assist us to overcome our industrial dith- 
culties but I do not consider that the country should 


that Mr. Baldwin’s tariff proposals do 
that I 


one more chance?” Lord 


he asked to change abruptly. ... It is because I feel 
not vo ] 
ask: Should we O1N e Free 


Rot hei mere has 


, ; ic 
the verv reason which probably dect: - 
not to vo the whole hog in the matter of Protection 


Having answered his questi saving 
Prote sh Tam, I feel that Free Trade should 
be given one more chance,” Lor 


establishment of the 


tionist thou 
1 Rothermere goes on 


Navigation laws 


to demand the re 


as regards coal, a standard 10 per cent. tariff on all 
manufactured goods, special Protection for motor-ears. 
ana SO OT}, The he vd o} the read ‘Tr SWS, Not ti 


really emerees from all these contradictions except that 


Lord Rothermere, though a Unionist and a Protectionist, 


> nitch of the Unionist and Prot ionist 
A 


Sunday of last Sunday Lord Beaver- 


contributed an article in which he also 


' ! 
Doak 








without condescending to express their opinions | 
which is the House of 


that Mr. Baldwin had committed a ridiculous mistake 
in not going far enough in Protection. But, unlike 
Lord ask that Free Trade 
should be given another chance. He merely abuses 
the Government for going such a short way, and then 


> 


> 
Rothermere, he does not 


very curiously commends the Liberals for * advancing 


slowly towards the conception of Imperial Preference.” 


We had noticed- this 
fact that Lord Beaverbrook uses the Liberals as a whip 


not ourselves advance; and the 
to beat the Government dog suggests that he is more 
anxious to beat the dog than to give a reason for the 
punishment. The sense of both articles might be expressed 
** No case 

What is the explanation of this remarkable manoeuvre ? 
Not long ago the Morning Post published a letter from 
Lord which he 


the Unionists, yet now he is making it almost impossible 


in a sentence, so abuse Mr. Baldwin.” 


Beaverbrook, ii promised to support 
for his readers who accept his advice to vote for Mr. 
Baldwin. Lord Rothermere 

and actually advised his readers not to 
What, we repeat, is the explanation? The Morning 
Post has suggested one. It 


that a conspiracy has been entered into by the Rother- 


furtiier, we fancy, 


h is goie 
vote Unionist. 


deduces from the evidence 


mere-Beaverbrook Press to re-establish a Coalition 
Goverament, in which Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Birkenhead 
and Mr, Austen Chamberlain would have a place. 

The Morning Post has pointed out that all these three 
entertained to luncheon by Lord 
immediately after Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Almost at the same time Mr. 

d back into the Liberal Party. 
No wonder that pangs of suspicion have returned to the 


statesmeil Were 
Beay erbrr wok 
America. 


return from 


Liovd George was receis 
breast of the sorely tried Asquithians. Rumour, indeed, 
uukind to them. It keeps implanting fresh 
miseivings in their One 
upon which, cannot 
judgment, is that Mr. Lloyd George, 
fully considered the answers which he 
had made up his mind that 


is very 


minds, very strong 


rumour, 
however, we profess to pass any 
after having care- 
received to his 
agricultural questionnaire, 
the agriculture of the Empire must be saved by Imperial 
Preference. With ripe for ex. 
} 


ression, savs rumour. he 
| ; 


this conviction almost 
was returning from America 
British 
and 


into 


the head of the 
forestalled by Mr. Baldwin, 
Preference turned for him 
*mildewed straw.” However that may be, the Worning 
Post that the 
reinstate the Coalition. 
cither that 
that they 


Coalition, 


to throw a new programme at 


public, when he was 


immediately Imperial 





i 
Press Peers detinitely want to 
As they dare not tell their readers 

effect Protection, or 


much-hated 


believes 

the are inh Opposite 
‘ I 

want the restoration ol thy 

and tortuous 


¢ Mr. Baldwin 


they have take strange 
course which we have des ribs { ol ck rl {it 


for very different reasons. Ii iS possible that a CorTroe 
borative clue is to be found in that passage OL Lord 
Rothermere’s article in which he says, “Ii the ¢ uuntry 
owes anvthing to Free Trade... do not let us discard 
it uneeremoniously in the wav Conservatiy cex-Ministers 
re cast a I Another pos ble elu s the noticcabk 
commendations which have been showered by the gramo- 


phone papers on Mr. Llovd Georg: 


Wi Mr. Baldwin should hay L oreat si s the power 
of the huge newspaper svndicate will be marked down 
considerably in the politica! irket Brit n before 
we know the result we do not net » { r cour 
in both hands to say that the Press Peers are mistake 
if they think that t pub] ly 1 great combu una 
wait upon its words. What the public want is honest 
news. hev feel very uncomtortable and dissatisfied 
when they suspect that what is set bs rie the! is l Wo> 


that which great newspap 


o 


is siniply 


them to br lleve. 
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THE CAPITAL LEVY, 
IV.—ECONOMIC EFFECTS. 
By Sir Jostan Stamp. 
— actual uliimate effects of a levy must vary 
according to the political circumstances by which 
it is attended, for such circumstances may be classified 
along a line between two extremes, from the most 
favourable to the least favourable. On the other hand, 
the immediate cifects of a levy, the administration of 
which is carried through with the maximum success 
attainable in the cireumstances, are much less dependent 
on differences in those conditions: and the first-hand 
effects will be much the same whether the circumstances 
of the levy governing the future are at one extreme or 
the other along that line. 

Considerations relating to the Capital Levy may be 
classed under four heads : Political, Statistical, Economic 
and Administrative. There are very few people who are 
qualified to speak with authority under all four. Political 
considerations, such as justice in principle, expediency 
in practice, guarantees of non-repetition and intentions 
regarding future taxation, are everybody's property, 
though. indeed, many a political imtention may be 
defensible in theory if it can be carried out in practice, 
but becomes quite indefensible in’ view of practical 
difficulties. Statistical considerations, such as the amount 
of wealth to be taxed, the different classes of wealth, the 
number of people affected, the cffect upon taxation and 
wealth subsequently, are of great importance in limiting 


ire 





and defining the consequences, but most of them requ 
detailed reasoning of an expert kind, and are not well 
suited for publie judgment. Economie aspects, of 
course, raise some of the most difficult and abstruse 
questions that econemists can handle. Nowadays. while 
nobody would think of setting up to be an engineer or 
a lawyer or a doctor or a chemist without long and 
arduous training, anyone can call himsclf an economist, 
and may, indeed, get some reputation as such withoni 





(>) politically promised, without carrying eo 


tion ; 
(ec) not promised, or 
(d) expressly repudiated. 
If. Whether the reiief given by the levy is 


(e) in full, to reduce the future taxes « 


of the Ic vy; 


(/) in part to reduce the future taxes of th 
of the levy, and in part to oth 


expenditure ; 
(g) wholiy to other expenditure 3 


(4) wholly to other expenditure, 


taxes are also intended. 


(If. (¢) will be found, in the writings upon ¢ 
divided into two classes: these which suge 


es 


toh 


MG 


re 


valent relief to taxpayers as a whole, and thos: 
contemplate a more or less exact equivalenc to 
} | 


individuals.) 


NVie. 


ys 
tpphed * 


ot the Paver 


paver 
t OY social 


It is obvious that, in a combination of T. (@) and IL. () 
where the non-repetition of the levy has be 


guaranteed, and those who pay it are to reap th 


tage in a reduction of their subsequent ; 


ehnua 


the satisfactory cconomie consequences of 


be at their maximum possible point. It is equaily ¢ 


that where the right to repeat the levy 
left open, and where there is to be no reliet 
taxation of those who have paid it. the 


l are at the point of Linden advantage. 


having any kind of mental aptitude or special expericnee. | 


The platforms of the moment are crowded with politictins 
who have become econemists Gn casy terms and without 
years of conscientious preparation. The economist 
cannot begin his work upon the subject of the Capital 
Levy until he is told by the politician in detail what is 
really intended, and can judge whether the ~ 
man ” will ultimately regulate his actions as if convinced 
by that intention. The economist also must keep in 
touch with the administrative expert, who is acquainted 
with the technique of taxation and can tell him, within 
a little, what is possible and what measures will have 
to be taken to overcome particular diflicultics, 


cconomic 


If my remarks appear somewhat pontifical it is not 
because I care for speaking without qualification. but 
because space sullices only for conclusions and not for 
a detailed statement of the line of reasoning from which 
they flow. It is quite impossible to discuss economic 
effects profitably without carefully laying down the 
political postulates, and great confusion has been caused 
because a carcful line of economic reasoning, the political 
assumptions of which have been ill-detined or suppressed, 
has been transferred to proposals which are politically 
different. Economic reasoning is organic with its ante- 
eedent data, not an interchangeable tail that can be 
fitted on to any body. From the point of view oj 
ultimate effects of a levy the chief vital political postu- 


lates are :— 


I. Whether non-repetition is : 
(a) guaranteed in a manner to carry general 


conviction 3 


these two points there is a considerable r: 


bility. 


For the purpose ef setting out my ce 


adopt those features which appear to me 


circumstances, most prebable, and assun 


kind of promise of non-repetition will be m: 


at the same time, the invention of any 


a ievy would 


1s eX 


to th 
COS 


In 


nee © 


i fully 
adyan- 
| taxe S, 


1 
icar 


Lpres slv 


hutuyry 


constitutional guarantee which will carry the degree oi 


conviction we attach, for example. to the promised 
terms of repayment of War Loans. One could spend 
time in exploring constitutional possibilities. e.g... eve 
levy reecipt might. on the face of it. contain a Govern- 
ment undertaking that the “ corpus of wealth ” broughit 
under the tax represented by the reecipt is franked fo 
(a miniinwm period of twenty-five vears from any tax ol 
a similar kind. What such an expedient would | 
worth must depend upon individual psychology. Strong 
advocates of the levy have admitted that no * guarante: 











actually binding on future electors or Ministers can, 


in faet, be given. Indeed. anv assumipt 
levy can be carried through with some re 


of snecess is one presumption im favor 


repetition. 


wn Thi 


rite h 


ye «yt 
t Ba 


Redemption of £3,000 nullion ef the Nati 


would relieve the annual expenditure of an 


» ith 


interest between 140 and 150 millions per annus hy 

the sum taken as levy must have certain ii 

cffeets upon future revenue. and the real ay hie 
on balanee could not be mere than £50 mill Ti 
what would this be applied? Assuranecs that the 
whole £3,000 millions of levy will be used for reden:pti 

of debt must be carefully distinguished from undertaking 

to reduce taxation (instead of keeping tex up an 
spending more on social purposes). The axumun 
assumption that it is safe to make is that the normal 
rate of Ineome Tax will be reduced from 4s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 
in the ¢. 

The main ultimate economic problem Wha 
difference will there be in the incentive to aecumulat 
new savings in the future with Income Tax at 4s. 6d. 
on the one hand, and no fear of a lev Vv. et pared, on 
the other hand, with Income ‘Tax at 3s. 6d. and an 
apprehension of a second levy at a moderate cistanct 
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oe ‘ “41 
of time (the degree of apprehension varying with 


appreciable on the average and 


individuals, but being 
é Under 


represented by a definite 
“t A M4 . fa . . . 
which outlook will the aggregate savings of the British 
people be greater? To get any approach to an answer 
the present aggregate savings have to be resolved into 

the behaviour 


mathematical risk) ? 


ategories, 


their several constituents or c 
of each class considered, and the results aggregated. 

The problem is partly one of statistics and partly one 
of psychological economics. know that a 


change in the rate of net reward (or interest) for saving 


Economists 


saving and deereases others. 


reduced Income Tax should 


increases some kinds of 


Under the levy scheme the 
give a grcater power to saving or scope for saving. Is 


the will and incentive to sav ? 


‘ going to be less or nore ? 
The first broad classification is :— 
1) Individual savings against being worse off. 


( 
(2) Individual savings in order to be better off. 
(3) Collective saving, not subjected to the individual 


decision. 


The chief example of the third class are the reserves of 
fear of a 


limited companies, where the effect of the 
I} ohoible, Whether 


less is put to reserve instead of being paid to 


repetition of a levy is more or 


1 
snare- 


holders, #.¢., whether the money is “ saved ”’ or “ spent, 


is determined somewhat impersonailly by a board of 


1 


directors and not by a balaace of individual replies to 
the personal question: Is the reward for saving good 
enough or shall I spend ; 

Such collective savings might be increased by the full 
scope allowed by the reduced tax, say by one-iifteenth, 


but probably the maximum figure would be seven millions 
Certain other 


_ ’ ™ . . 1 : » s? 
might SNOW Increases, pelng little 


SAY ings 
the 
other classes would receive a most 
cate I have 
. 


come to the conclusion that to go on as we are with our 
" 


per annum. small sections of 


. ™ 
deterred Dy 


of a second levy, but 


impertant check. On balance in the aggre 





present tax and no fear of a levy would result in a fairly 
substantial balance of aggregate savings in excess of the 
accumulation that would take place with a shilling less 
é re 
new levy 


fee] 


4 se ! ‘s ¢ 
the shadow ol a 


those 


on the Income Tax and 


Partisan opponents of the levy who 


objections to the levy first, and collect their reasons 
afterwards—as distinct from scientific opponents —-who 
try not to let the wish } father to the thought and 
whose conclusions follow from their reasoning —con- 
sider that I greatly understate the “case against the 
levy.” Vhat modifications of this unsensational con- 


clusion would flow from a change in the postulates ? 


the Tax relief 


} . a7 
nave any 


A reduction of Income from 1s. to 6d. 


would 


not important effect. But a change 


in the degree of ‘“ risk’? measured, let us say, by the 
ratio that a 20 per cent. risk at Lloyd's 


would be much more than proportionate 


} 
per cent. risk, 
—indeed, exceedingly marked 
and the 


becomes ar ally dangerous one. 


in its effect upon savings, 

* fairly substantial ” difference referred to above 
Much, therefor 

depend upon the future of political ideas as to the 

ultimate effect upon savings. This. in turn, must affect 

employment 


fixed 


ete., does not keep step with 


the accumulation of savings for embodiment in 
capital assets, factories, 
increasing population, the average net vield to human 
effort in this country must diminish. The risk of a 
Second levy is an economic dynamic of the first importance. 

The proposed levy is so progressive in its rates as to 
modify profoundly the present distribution of wealth. 
Such a modification transfers a responsibility to those 
whose position is relatively improved, to keep the volume 


of annual savings adequate to our needs. Whether we 


} eaty : 
hat saving 


like it or not, a large part of the onus of n 


5? 
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om ome 





fear 


their | 


j 


| 


bears to a 10 


and general industrial expansion, and if 


ably carried out by a 
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while its most obvious effect is the enrichment 
smaller 


which, 
of the making the 
important beneficial reactions to the community, has 
been upon the wealthy. It would doubtless be wholly 
good if the general advantage of the total saving could 
be more widely enjoyed. But unfortunately there is no 
sign that those who benefit by redistribution will actually 
perform this function to the extent. Out of 
£100,000 in the hands of one individual £50,000 may 
well be put into permanent forms, but if that sum is 


section saving, has also 


same 


divided amongst 50,000 people, it is very unlikely on 
present indications that more than 5s. per head out of 
the £2 each, or £12,500, will be saved. 
redistribution of spendable wealth may bring about less 


Better apparent 


| aggregate future production. The majority of people 


are deceived into thinking rather of 10 per cent. of a 
stationary 100 than 9 per cent. of a progressive 110, 
120, etc. 

To the effects of a 
levy, I assume that there is no disastrous slip by the 


me , ' ‘ 
consider immediate economic 


Treasury in handling the vast marketing of securities 
and in steadily equating the supply of securities (which 
the Government would have received) with the demand 
(from individuals with funds released by redemption 
of War Loan). I 


financial 


4 


make the big assumption that the 


market stands the psychological shock, and is 


determined not to be “ rattled.’ The chici effects 


would ke, in my judgmeni 


(1) A shortage of secured 


fixed-s ield 


cs, tending to increase their price and to 


considerable 
stoc! 
lower the main rate of interest. 

(2) A lowering of the price of ordinary speculative 
and little known stocks, making, for a time, a 
greater divergence in yield between this cl 

and the preferred kinds. 
(3) A sharp contraction in many kinds of manufactur- 
ing businesses, and a fall in prices, with a check 
to emplovment. 


basis of credit. 


~~ 


) Much shifting of the resulting on 


balance in a considerable measure of natural 


credit deflation, with perhaps less disastrous 


effects than an equivalent amount of ordinary 
does over the 
activities of companies as well as individuals. 
Most of the 
business, lasting 


which might he 


deflation. operating as the latter 


unfiuences at work must be depressing to 


for some time, yv relief to taxation 
forthcoming must be slow in counter- 


acting them. 


w 
paune 
— 
‘ 

. 


REFERENDUM 6b 
who 


[* appears that there are still plenty of people 
** ea nnot ee how it would be possible to hold a 


° . .) nae la 1 : — 
us country. Perhaps tne best wav 





to’ show them that there are no such terrible practical 
difficulties or even impossibilities as they imagine is to 
print the text of what wes called Lord Balfour of 
Burleieh’s Biull. That Bill was introduced into the House 


TOUT. 


ntured 


of Lords, discussed and read a second time in 


Fhough the Bill had strong opponents, no one v 


tO SAV it could iot ¥ rk, 

It may interest our readers to know that the Bill 
was designed, and the « rpenses ol if product On pail, 
by the Spectator. The work of putting th Bill into 

form and makine it “ water-tight > was most 


wroper 
pro} 


Oxtord. 


draft Bill was finished, Lorca Baliour of 


oe | 1 . re * an . 
man, Jr, Pember, now Warden ot A Souls 


When the 


Burleigh most kindly undertook to introduce it into 
the Lords. He first, however, went through tt clause 
by clause with me and the draftsman, and mace several 
important improvement . Bill, as weil as the 
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principle of the Referendum, received his whole-hearted 
support, and his exposition of the measure in introducing 
it was a masterpiece of clear and wise dialectic. 
J. Sr. L. S. 
A 
BILBO 


INTITULED 
An Act to provide for the taking of a Poll of the Parliamentary 

Electors of the United Kingdom with respect to certain Bills 

in Perliament ; and for other purposes connected therewith. 
J E it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and 

with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as follows :— 

1. When any Bill for a public general Act of Parliament (in 
this Act referred to as a “ rejected Bill”’) is passed by the House 
of Commens and is sent up to the House of Lords before the first 
day of July in the session in which it is so passed, but the House 
of Lords rejects such Biil or fails to pass such Bill within forty days 
efter it is so sent up to that House, or passes such Bill with any 
amendment to which the House of Commons will not agree, such 
Bill shali be, on the demand oi either House of Parliament, submitted 
to a poll of the parliamentary electors of the United Kingdom 
(hereinafter referred to as “‘a poll of the parliamentary electors *’) 
in manner provided in this Act, and in the form in which such Bill 
was passed by the House of Commons. 

2. When any Bill for a public general Act of Parliament (herein- 
after referred to as a ‘carried Bill”) is passed by both Houses ef 

arliament, and a petition signed by not less than two hundred 
members of the House ef Commons praying that such Bill may be 
submitted to a poll of the parliamentary electors in manner provided 
in this Act is presented to the Crown, such Bill shall be submitted 
to a poll of the parliamentary clectors in manner provided in this 
Act and in the form in which such Bill was passed by both Houses 
of Parliament. 

3. A carried Bill to which the provisions of this Act relating to a 
varried Bill apply shall not be presented to His Majesty for assent 
until it shail have been submitted to the poll of the parliamentary 
electors in manner provided in this Act, and the result of such poll 
shall have been declared in manner provided in this Act. 

4. In the event of the presentation to the Crown cf such a petition 


as aforesaid with respect to a carried Bill, the Secretary of State for | 


the Home Department shall forthwith certify to the Lord Chan- 
ecllor and to the Speaker of the House of Commons that such 
petition hos been presented to the Crown, and thereupon the Lord 





Se | 


a? 
the total number of such votes given in favour of the Bill 
such poll related, becoming law (hereinafter referred to as “th 
total affirmative vote”) in the United Kingdom, and the ¢ . 
number of such votes given against such Bill becoming law (he ws 
after referred to as “ the total negative vote ’’) in the United Ki 
dom, and shall also cause such certificate to be published in the 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Gazettes, ” 
. . . . + 
10. (1) If the total affirmative vote in the United Kine Tom sh: 1 
exceed the total negative vote therein by not less than two Votes 
per centum of the total negative vote, the Bill to which the il 
of the parliamentary electors related shall forthwith be pocneshed 
to His Majesty for assent in the form in which it was submitteq 
to the poll of the parliamentary electors and a rejected Bill sh 
upon the Royal Assent being signified thereto, become an Act of 
Parliament in like manner as if it had been passed by both Hi on 
of Parliament, notwithstanding that the House of Lords have net 
consented to such Bill. ; ies 
(2) If the total affirmative vote in the United Kingdom shail 
net exceed the total negative vote by more than two per centur 
of the total negative vote, the Bill to which the poll of the 
parliamentary electors related shall not be presented to His Majesty 
for assent.* " 


to which 





. ‘ 7 i ‘ 
15. The returning officer shall cause a copy of the Bill prigted 
- rs = . . a . . - st ’ 
by the King’s Printers ia the form in which the same will be sub 


| mitted to the poll of the parliamentary electors to be deposited fo; 


public inspection at the office of— 

(¢) The clerk of the peace for any county, riding, or division 
ofa county in England, Wales, or Ireland, comprising any 
constituency or part of any constituency for which he js 
the returning officer ; 

(6) 'The principal sheriff clerk in any county or district or division 
of a county in Scotland comprising any constituency or part 
of any constituency for which he is the returniag officer; 

net less than seven days before the day appointed for the taking 
of the poll of the parliamentary electors, and such copy shall be 
kept in the office in which it is so deposited until the poll has bee: 
taken, and shall be open to public inspection at all reasonable 
hours. The principal officer of the Public Bill Office of the House 
of Commons shall, on the request in writing of the returning officer, 


| supply him free of charge with such number of copies ef the Bill 


Chancellor and the Speaker of the House of Commons shall respee- | 


tively communicate or cause to be communicated to the said 
Houses respectively at their next sitting the receipt and contents 
of such certificate. 

5. Upen His Majesty in Council being pleased to issuc his Royal 
Proclamation for the taking of a poli cf the parliamentary electors 
with respect to any rejected Bill or to any carried Bill to which 
the provisions of this Act relating to a carried Bill apply and to 
order that the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Keeper or Lords Com- 


missioners of the Great Seal for the time being and the Lord Chan- | 


cellor of Ireland respectively shall cause writs to be issued for 
the taking of a poll of the parliamentary electors with respect to 
such Di the Lord Chancellor, Lord Keeper, or Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Great Seal for the time being and the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland respectively shall forthwith issue out writs for the taking 
of the poll of the parliamentary electors, and one and the same 
day shall be named in every one of the said writs for the taking 
of such poll, and such day shall not be less than seven days and 
not more than fourteen days after the day of issue of the writs. 

6. The forms contained in the Schedule to this Act, or forms 
ns nearly resembling the same as circumstances will admit, shall 
be used in all eases to which they refer and are applicable, and when 
so used shall be sufficient in law. 

7. Subject to the provisions of this Act, the provisions of the 





aw relating to parliamentary elections with respect to writs for | 


counties or boroughs or other constituencies at a parliamentary 


election, the delivery ef the same to the returning officer, the | 
endorsing upon the same by such officer of the day on which he | 


shall reeccive the same, the taking of a poll at a parliamentary 
election, the notice ef such poll, and any other provisions of the 
law relating to parliamentary elections with respect to writs or 
2 poll at a parliamentary election shall, so far as applicable, apply 
to a writ for a poll of the parliamentary electors and to such poll 
in like manner in all respects as if they were herein re-enacted, 
and in terms made applicable to such writ and poll respectively. 

8. As secon as the returning officer shall have ascertained the 
result of the poll of the parliamentary electors in any county or 
division of a county or borough or division of a borough or other 
parliamentary constitueney by counting the votes given at such 
poll, he may declare the result of such poll at the place where 
such votes are counted, and shall forthwith return the result of 
the poll to the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery, and shall, for that 
purpose, endorse on the writ and sign a certificate of such result 
in the form contained in the Schedule hereto. 

9%. Before the expiration of seven days after the day named 
in the writs for the taking of the poll of the parliamentary eleciors, 
the Clerk of the Crown in Chaneery shall, in accordance with 
regulitions to be made for that purpose by the Lord Chancellor 
znd the Speaker of the House of Commons, cause to be counted 
the total votes given at such poll in every parliamentary constitu- 
enc’ as appearing in the certificates of the results of such poll in 
each © nstiiueney endorsed upon the several writs, and shall certify 





Gace bis hand and seal to the Lord Chancellor and to the Speaker 
use of Commons, and to the Clerk to the Privy Council, 


qi tie ! 


2s he may require for the purpose of this section. 
. . . . . 
18. This Act may be cited as the ‘‘ Reference to the 
Act, 1911.” 
19. This Act shall come into operation on the first day of January 
one thousand nine hundred and twelve. , , 


Form or Front or Battor Parenr. 


Voll of the Parliamentary Electors of the U1 i 
Kingdom, 19 . 
BaLLor Papen. | 

















——_—— ——} 
(1) Counterfoil Ne. | If you wish the Bill the short Yits. SO 
i title of which is “* 
* to become law, pl 
} a cross under the word ** ¥« 
If not, place 2 cross under 4 
word * No.” 
For OF DIRECTIONS FOR THE GUIDANCE or THE Vo IN Vorit 
WHICH SHALL BE PRINTED IN CONSPICUOUS ¢ CYERS AN 


PLACARDED OUTSIDE EVERY POLLING SSYTALION SD IN EVERY 
COMPARTMENT OF ANY Ponuinc STATION 
The voter will go into one of the coinpartments and, 
pencil provided in the compartment, plaice a cross on Une i-hand 














side, under the word * Yes or “ No,” according as he « { 
vote, thus X. 
‘the voter will then fold up the paper so as to sho official 
; imark on the back, and leaving the conipa: wil thoui 
showing the front of the paper to amy person, show 
mark on the back to the presiding officer, and then th en 
of the presiding ofiicer, put the paper into the baltic: % aid forth- 





with quit the polling station, 


THE ROOT. 


QJLANTS with evil properties are generally evil in 


appearance. The henbane has sticky leaves and @ 
I 

foul smeil; its flowers are unhcalthy-looking. The 
poisonous aconite has a snake-like curl. ‘The purple and 
searlet berries of the Deadly Nightshade and T.ords and 
Ladies ought not to deceive a child. Delapryme and! 


should have been warned by the shape ef the reet. it 
was a malignantly freakish and sinister-lecking eb] 

But the man in the bazaar who sold it to us. and t 
Collector’s red-coated chaprassi, and our two svees, 8 
truth-loving persons where inexactitude is unprofitable, 


told us that it was good to eat. And this. T have com 





*(Certsin formal clauses enacting that the Poll shall be 


as at a Parliamentary Election are here oiuitted, 
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———— 
know, ated certain conditions are preserved, is 
jiterally true. 

We were riding through one of those little narrow 
Baghdad- like alleys of Gopalpura, which give the city 
ts charm, When we passed a stall, or a hole in the wall, 
here @ man was selling the strange vegetables of the 
ountry. A wry-faced, weatherbeaten old Jat was 
buying a root which the shopkeeper was weighing on his 
It was a large, roundish, truffle-like object, with 
tentacles protruding from it, like a 
octopus which had died in convulsions. My 
Delapryme, the future administrator of the 
pulled up and asked the man the name of the 
it grew, its market value, 
was good to eat. It was his business to 
was collecting statistics for the 


scales. 
hubs and carthy 
petrified 
friend, 
Provinee, 
root, where 
and whether it 
tnow these things, 
District Gazetteer. 
The vendor detached a bulbous annexe of the root, 
which repeated the held it 


out to Delapryme obsequiously, 


it came from, how 


} 
as ne 


main fabric in miniature ; he 


“Tt is zemy kund. Yes, it is good to eat. The people 
eat it. Very good. It comes from the hills. Two 
277 ‘a _ 


mounds are seld for one anna and a-half.” 
Delaprvme pocketed the sample and threw the man a 
mr-anna piece, 


to the 


porch. 


We rode home and dismounted 
Delapryme’s wife came out into the 
brown sugar 


the change 
inder the 
rerandah to meet us, 


a 
Che 


noor. 
i 


with a ball of coarse 
syees ran forward to take off the 
root. He 


or each pony. 








bridles. Then remembered the 

ihowed it to the red-coated chaprassi on duty. 
“What is this root?” he asked. ‘* Where 

? Ts it good to eat ‘ 

is zemy kund. 

( ertainly 
knife 


The internal texture was 


Delapryme 


docs it 
7r0OW 
It grows under the ground. 
it is good to eat.” 


“Fuzoor, it 
cat it. 


Delapryme took a 


I » people 
syce and cut it open. 
strange 


from his 
like a turnip with a 
at the time as unnatural. 
with a 


lateral t which struck me 


the ess earth and mushroom, 


ssuc 


It smelt of sence of 


faint suggestion of fish. Delapryme cut a thin slice 
from the core of the root, bisected it, and handed half 
tome. We both tasted it, Delapryme first. The red- 
coated chaprassi stood by, observing us respectfully. 
The syees watched us as they led the ponies away. Before 
they were round the corner of the house Delapryme was 
on all-fours, grovelling, and spitting, and foaming at the 
mouth. ‘* Hell-fire!’? I thought he shouted; but he 
soon became inarticulate. Then it began on me. I felt 


points of flame blistering my throat and tongue and lips, 


We both grinned when we felt the first burning, thinking 
that it would be momentary like mustard or chillies 
But this was only a foretaste ; the zemy kund had not 


vet begun to take hold. Delapryme made signs to the 
chaprassi to bring water. He brought jugfuls, and we 
lay on the floor of the verandah and drank, or tried to 
A thick curdy slime gathered in our mouths and 
lowed continuously. Delapryme was sick, and I observed 
other horrid details which I will not repeat. Tis wife, 
who had gone inside before we tasted the root, came out 
We tried to explain, but we were speechless, and 
could not get out an articulate word. When she saw the 
white, mucous fluid oozing from our mouths, 
she thought we had hydrophobia. When we showed her 
the root and pointed to our mouths, she thought we were 
had been, and the foolish grimaces 
assure her frightened 


drin k, 


again, 


stinging 
ots: 


as indeed we 
1). lapryme 

She turned the colour of a faded bougain- 
ink down on to a chesterfield. I thought she 
but she pulled herself together and 
caressingly, in 


made to re only 





* more. 
and si 
vas going to faint, 
began to talk to Delapryme cajolingly, 


the coaxing voice one might use to a beast of uncertain 





telling him with condescension to give | 











= 
temper, which had escaped from its cage. For all she 
knew, the next stage in our seizure might be violent. 
A more timid woman would have run away and locked 
herself in her room. But she sat on the edge the 
chesterfield and tried to hypnotize Delapryme into 
obedience with childlike exhortations, as if the intelligent 
part of him were asleep. ‘ Doctor, doctor,” she said, 
* He will make you well. Hospital. Only a little way. 
Run quick.” And she pointed to the hospital, which was 
visible through the trees, les 
distant. 


than a quarter of a mile 
We started off in a bent shuffling run, our heads down, 
ejecting saliva, the chaprassi following with glasses and a 
jug. We found a the corridor the 
operation room. The civil surgeon saw us through a 
chink in the blinds, left his operation, and ran out. We 
could not explain things to him, and he, too, thought we 
were mad, until the chaprassi told him that we had e: 
the root. 
lotions, 


crowd in outside 


iten 
He took us to the dispensing room and gave 
and told us 


but we could not 


us 


first of soda, then of alum, to rinse 


out our mouths. ‘“ Gargle,” he said; 


gargle, as the passage of the throat was blocked by the 
swelling of the tonsils, and the water lay at the back of 
our mouths. So we rinsed and frothed and foamed until 
the carriage came for us and we were driven home, where 
we rinsed and frothed and foamed again all the rest of 
the morning, and all the afternoon, until - at night. 


At eight. my tonsils, which had been painted, opened : 

bit, and I swallowed some milk. I felt my tee th meet ina 
kind of fiery void. They were the only part of my mouth 
which I could localize ; all the rest was that hot, white 
sticky scum which curdled if one neglected it, and hung 
from one’s gums in a way that reminded me of a slobbering 


bulldog. The details of that vigil will not bear repeating. 
Delapryme was a disgusting sight. At ten I went to bed, 
put my head in a towel and tried to sleep. But it was 
forty-eight hours before cither of us could speak 


coherently or eat anything. 

“Tt just shows,” as Delapryme 
damned funny this is.” It 
inside of the root will raise a 
raw, and native 
preparing it for the stew. 


observed, “what a 
that the 


1 
whe 


country appears 
blister on your hand, 
not to it when 


is reputed to be an 


cooks take care touch 


Stewed, it 


appetising condiment. The wonder is that in its natural 
state it does not burn a hole in the carth. Yet three 
servants, who understood the properties of the root, stood 


few 


too, 


by and watched us eat it. If we had swallowed a 
fibres we should most certainly have died. Odd, 
but eredible in this land of unexpected values, that there 
and that we 
should know Delapryme is now the 
recognized authority His the 
root is probably the only passage in his report on Economie 
Products distinguished by any literary But, 
unfortunately, reads the Gopalpura Gazetleer. 


should be a drug of such violent properties, 
nothing about it. 
on semy hund. note on 
merit. 
nobody 
EpmMunD CANDLER, 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING 


—_— 


WORLD. 


By EvetYN WRENCUd. 
vill recall some rem 


r* ADE RS of the Spectator vy 
of mine some months sine the 


tigations into the supposed pro-British bias of some of 
the text-books used in the Public Schools of the City of 
New York carried out by the Commissioner of Accounts, 
Mr. David Hirschfield, of New York City, and published 
by him in a forty-thousand word report last May. This 
report, which received wide publicity in the Press of the 
entire United States, made a sweeping denunciation of 


irks 


» concerning inves- 
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eight or ten of the histories by leading American his- 
torians and levelled the all-round charge at them of 
being pro-British and un-American. The Hirsehticld 
report contained the following general summing-up :— 
“It would seem as if these authors wanted to convey the 
impression that our history, our government and every- 
thing else American is all wrong, and that the sole hepe 
for American progress lics in our renouncing our American 
traditions. surrendering our American spirit, and becoming 
again an integral part of the British Empire as Cecil 
Rhodes dirceted in the first draft of his will and also 
making a reality of Andrew Carnegie’s fondest dream of a 
British-American Union, as set forth in his Triumphant 


Democracy!” 


* *” * * 


The New York Tribune, however, was not prepared to 
leave the matter here. In its issues of November 5th to 
November 12th inclusive it has carried on an extremely 
instructive inquiry into 
methods and the fitness of those entrusted by him to 
carry out an impartial survey. 


Comumissioner 


The subject is one of 





Hirsehfield’s | 


° e . . | 
such importance that I make no apologies for devoting 


my article in the Spectator to it this weck. 
* . ** ‘ 
During the carly months of 1922 Commissioner Hirseh- 
field employed Mr. Joseph Devlin, a recognized lecturer 
and writer on historical subjects, to examine the historte 


used in the schools. Mr. Devlin is a naturalized American 


| field 


tes 


of Irish birth who went to the United States twenty | 


years The New York Tribune reproduces the 
photographic facsimile of the voucher showing the special 
payment made to Mr. Delvin' and counter-signed by Mr. 
Hirschfield. He was paid £400 for his werk and handed 
over the results of his labour to the Commissioner in 
July last vear. Nothing more was ever heard of 
document. The New York Tribune, however, fills in the 
blank pages in the story. It hints that the report was 
read by the Mayor and discarded as not meeting the 
views of the administration—the Mayor of New York 
City, Mr. Hylan, is an Trishman whose Anglephobe 
tendencies are, of well known. 
drawn up by Mr. Devlin would have had no _ political 
value to the Hylan administration, owing to its fairness, 
and hence, doubtless, it was put into the waste-paper 


ago, 


course, 


basket, 


“k ¥ ” * 


Mr. Delvin’s report, which was printed in full by the 
New York Tribune, found that no un-American histories 
were being used in the schools, although he stated that 


in one or two cases the writers, in their desire to be abso- 


aL 
* enecial exnert } : . ss 
special expert in history text-book iny estigation.” 


the New York Tribune reproduces a photographie 


Bo 


. , ; ~~ 

of a special pay-roll voucher in Mr. Miller's favour, ~* 
” . + * 

Mr. Miller carried on his investigations between the 


months of February and May this year; his SETVices 
consisted, according to the Tribune, for the most part in 
the preparation of the substitute report which Com. 
missioner Hirschfield offered to the public under his own 
In proof of this statement the Tribune prints 
the telegram it received from Mr. Miller in response to 
its question whether the report had been written by him, 
Here it is: - Printed Hirsehfic Id report is substantially 
as I wrote it except for illiteracies and pictures.” ]j 
the report is as unbiassed as its composer would have ys 
believe, why is it that Great Britain alone of the foreigy 
nations with which the United States had dealings was 
singled out ? 


name, 


% “ m * 


4 


Once give a misstatement a start, and it is hard to 
catch up with it. and the tragic fact emerges that tens 
of thousands of American citizens have read the Hirsch- 
report and believe that its findings are those of a 
more or less impartial jury. The Devlin report says that 
far its the 
examined, with one or two exceptions, were not written 


as as author could discover ten histories 


from an English point of view, and that “ the books hold 
ithe country up to scorn while eulogizing Great Britain 
is net the case’; in treating the Revolutionary period 
Mr. Devlin thinks that “ nearly all of the texts are most 
fair, show no bias but a_ praiseworthy impartiality.” 
Mr. Devlin, who be it remembered is an Irishman by 
birth and cannot therefore be accused of pertisanship 
for Great Britain, belicves that a hatred of Fugland 


this | 


The report as | 


jany desire to interfere, but sooner or later 


| 


Jutely fair to the British were perhaps a little bit too | 


ready to accept the British point of view. 
* ~ * “ 

Minor difficulties such as these are net, however, 
allowed to stand in the way of your good Anglophobe. 
The next chapter in the story was the calling in by 
Commissioner Hirschfield of Mr. Charles Grant Miller, 
a free-lance journalist who has been employed from: time 
to time by the Hearst newspapers to stir up aniniosity 
against Great Britain and British institutions, end who 
is well known for his Anglophobia. My persona! sequaint- 
ance with Mr. Miller's qualifications for the task is confined 
fo two articles of his in the New York -fmerican, a Hearst 
organ, in which Mr. Miller Jaunched t 


an attack against 
the English Union, full 


of 
concerning the origin of that society and its purpose. 
The kind of verdict, therefore, which Mr. Miller would 
utter as to the suitability of American histories for 
American children and their supposedly pro-British bias 
can easily be imagined. As proof that Mr. Charles Grant 
Miller was employed by Commissiener Hirsehticld as a 


-Speaking 


missiatements | 


| text-books if founded on fact. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


lies at the bottom of nearly all of the Hirsclificld report. 
‘Tam sure,” he deelares, “* that all decent, fair-mi 


impartial, justice-loving persons who have sti 








histories under question will agree with me in { belief 
* x * * 
How effective has hee hh Coimmis iene r His cl eld 
work is only too obvious, for at present ¢ nly two of tl 
criticized volumes are permitted in the schoolroon 


New York, the others having been entircly barre: 


temporarily held up until the offending passages hav 


been removed. This is, of course, solely a mal 
the people of the United States, and no Englishnian has 
“the truth 
will out,” and we can rest assured that American ed 
tionists are not going to take their historical facts fr 
Tammany Hall. 


with historical writers who distort facts ; 


In this country we have had experie 
there is, there- 
fore, no desire on our part to remove.the mote from ow 


ai ‘ 
All that 


brother's eye oblivious of the beam in our own. All 
we ask of history is that it should tell the ascertaii 


facts and that nothing favourable to the American caus 


Wavil 


in the Revolutionary War should be withheld in British 
Similarly we expect that 
ble 


included. 


1 4] 
tO Uk 


in American school books anything favoura 

British cause founded on fact should also be 
* * > * 

“The great bulk of our school histories,” sums up Mr 

Devlin, “* are written by true Americans and for Americans, 

we want ne 


ther 


Alongside Commissioner Hirschticld’s endeavour to delete 


especially for American boys and girls ; 


English propaganda in our histories, nor is any. 
anything favourable to the British point of view in the 
Revolutionary War are the efforts of one, Mr. Edward 
I’. MeSweeney, of Boston, head of a committee appointed 
te 


by the Knights of Columbus, to investigate and re-wii 
the History of the United States to show the predominant 
part played by the Irish people in the establishment ol 
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Copy 


the 
I'V ices 
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ise to 
him. 
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American Independence. This subject has been com- 
prehensively dealt with in the current issue of the 
American World's Work which reprints official figures to 
show that in the year 1790 no less than 83 per cent. of 
the American population was English in origin ; six per 
cent. Scotch and only one and a-half per cent. Irish. 
* + “ 7 

Some of the matters which especially roused the ire 
of the text-book revisers were statements by recent 
historical investigators (1) that the American Revolution 
was primarily caused by “a difference in opinion as to 
the nature of the British Empire,” and secondly, a refer- 
ence to the war of 1812 as * the unfortunate war between 
the sister nations of the English tongue.” There can be 
surely few people to-day who look back upon the war of 
1812 with anything but regret. What the Hirschfields and 
McSweeneys apparently resent is that certain historical 
writers lay emphasis on the fact that the Revolutionary 
War was a civil war and that Englishmen on both sides 
of the Atlantic were divided as to its merits. When a 
man in Pitt’s position in Great Britain was able to 
the war against the American colonies as 
and diabolical,” it is evident that 


there were two opinions as to colonial rights in the mother 


denounce 


“barbarous, unjust 


country. 
* * * baad 


Concerning the readiness of the French Ministry to 
grant an alliance to the American colonies after the 
British defeat at Saratoga, Mr. Devlin writes :—** Surely 
everyone knows that the French time and again refused 
the call of the colonies, and it was only to ‘ get back’ at 
England that the French at last responded.” Recent 
research has enormously increased our knowledge of 
events before the American Revolution and of its contri- 


butory causes, and facts which would pass muster in the | 


nineteenth century no longer suflice for the twenticth. 


s | % r ’ 
THE THEATRE. 
—=——— 

“THE IMPORTANCE OF 
EARNEST,” AT THE HAYMARKET, 

Ir you come fresh to it, The Importance of Being Earnest is 
a charming play. Its wit has so much 
triviality has so clever un air of having been purposely substi- 

tuted for profundities. 

I see that Mr. Walkley. who remembers the first production 
in 1895, is very glad that it is not done as * a costume piece ” 
at the Haymarket. It was, he reminds us, a play not very 
widely liked or enjoyed by its own generation, and it is neither 
more nor less exotic in the present day than it was then. 
There has always, he seems to hint, existed since the days of 
Lyly a small set to whom it would seem obviously right, and 
a large society who would rank it either as silly, decadent, 


dull or incomprehensible. Why, then, pretend that, if it seems 
With this | 


comment on the dressing of the play Mr. Waikley seems to | 


distant from us, that distance is temporal ? 
me to bring up the fundamental problem which it offers to the 
producer. I am for dressing it as a costume piece now because 
i should, I hope, have been in favour of dressing it as a costume 
piece when it was first seen. The keynote of the comedy 
seems to me aloofness. Spiritually its home is in the Marion- 
etie Theatre. No doubt we should get tired of some of the 
long speeches delivered by these little actors, yet essentially 
Algernon Moncrieff, Gwendoline Fairfax and Cecily Cardew 
are accomplished marionettes, and the more you can do to 
signalize this fact, 
by puppet, not human, standards, the better the play will go. 


and to force vour audience to judge them 


Wilde is constantly obstructing any tendency to regard his | 
A good example is the whole of the | 


characters as human. 


christening episode with Dr. Chasuble, whose conduct would | 


be odious in a clergyman. Begin to think of him as real, and 
you must begin to loathe him, but as a little wire and sawdust 
figure dancing, prim in his blackness, at the end of a wire, he 


is entirely lovable. Indeed he iy pathetic, with his hunger for 


BEING | 


background: its | 


affection large enough to embrace even the odious Miss Prism. 
Or take the scenes of the quarrel of the two girls which mani- 
fests itself by Cecily’s putting extra lumps of sugar in Gwendo- 
line’s tea, and helping her to an enormous piece of cake when 
she had asked for bread and butter. The symbolism is of the 
Teatro dei Piccoli, as is the delightful symmetrical pairing-off 
of the dramatis personae at the fall of the curtain. 

To my mind Mr. Allan Aynesworth’s production took the 
wrong turning when he decided to dress his cast in credible 
contemporary clothes. 

Miss Margaret Scudamore tries in vain to bring Lady 
Bracknell to life, whereas the whole point of Lady Bracknell 
is that she is dead: thus the more realistic you make her, the 
less convincing she becomes. Mr. John Deverell, attractive 
as is his piping voice, did not put enough extravagance into 
his engaging Bunburyism. Mr. Leslie Faber, too, might have 
been several shades more absurd with advantage. Miss 
Nancy Atkin came, I thought, nearest to the high-spirited, 
light, yet bravura disassociation which the piece demands. 
She evaded the atmosphere of naturalism more successfully, 
for instance, than did Miss Doris Kendal, who, however, was 
very charming as Gwendoline. 

It is obviously no good to criticize individual performers 
from this point of view, as, without doubt, they were all 
bound by the general lines upon which Mr. Allan Aynesworth 
decided for the production. To say that I, for one, could not 
properiy enjoy it because it was not presented as a kind of 
it must, in any case, 





sawdust féte galante is to say enough. 
be a peculiarly diilicult play to produce. Messrs. Joseph and 
Phil Harker’s florid scenery for the first two acts added to an 
occasional effect of heavy-handed unawaredness. It would 
be very interesting to see this obviousiy able and competent 
cast try the play through from an entirely different point of 
view, and here we are back where I began. ‘The actors would 
have to be strengthened in the faith by wasp waists and 
flounces or by those queer coats which showed no waistcoat, 
but so often revealed a ** searf-pin ’ and a white silk tie. 
TARN. 


EDITOR. 


TRADE. 


| 

| 

| rgvrg? 4 ‘ 

| LETTERS TO THE 
| ag 

| JOURNALISM AS A DANGEROUS 
[To the Editor of the Srecravor.| 
| Sir,—I drop my book, and turn to watching my neighbours, 
} a young man and woman, presumably lovers, who sit beside 
| me on a Sunday morning on the pier. In fact, the rustle 
| of the papers they handle first disturbs me, and then fixcs 
me in a mood of half-amused attention. This is the only 
noise they make. For half-an-hour they have not spoken 
a single word to each other. Both of them turn and re-turn 
the little dirty sheets they hold, covered with smudged print 
or blotchy illustrations. The man, in particular, 
reads the sporting pages over and over again. The cricket 
he must have gone over thrice ; the report of a boxing-match 
he seems to suck in much as the girl sucks her chocolates. 
Both have plodded through the long report of a murder- 
trial; and the other of which there are 
many, seem to be read quite through. The pictures they 
gaze at listlessly, once, twice, again. Still nota word. They 
make no physical motion —they have not once looked at the 
The crowd of Sunday walkers pass and repass, 
winning no more than a preoccupied glance. The distraction 
of the Sunday paper is enough, It has even blotted out their 


young 


* crime-stories,” 


| sea or the sky. 


interest in each other. ... 
Such is the story of millions of English men and women in 
The Sunday 


any Sunday forenoon in any part of England. 
This is 


paper is their Bible, their Church, their Sacrament. 
what Tolstoy called the greac “dissipation” of the newspaper. 
Like all dissipations, it exacts no continuous effort of the 
This young couple, 


mind, or any fresh, creative emotion. 
like all of us, are travellers between life and death. The 
and the Sunday paper is often a by-product 
in or group from which it issues——-does not 
They are citizens of 


newspaper 
of the daily org 
tell them anvthing about life or death. 


a great country. ‘The popular newspaper suggests nothing 


¢ 
| intelligible about the power, government, history, or interests 
of that country. It instructs them in no art and no science. 


{ 
i ; 
1 It merely sets before them a medley of unconnected things 
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to look at or browse over mentally. These objects are, for 
the most part, criminals, sportsmen and athletes, royaities, 
the idie rich, dramatic artists, politicians, soldiers and sailors, 
notables and cranks. 

The work of these people is not explained or described with 
relation to its significance, save now and then by way of a 
brief sketch or an insipid story. The only attempt at ™ scien- 
tific appreciation of any kind is the analysis of ** sport.” 
where the great gambling game, in which men, women and 
children all take 2 hand,comes in. Thistheme,again, competes 
with the crime-motive, which is so stressed as to suggest 
that nearly all English people's sexual or *‘ business ~ 
lives are cressed with depravity or misadventure. The 
stories are crime-puzzles, machine-made after one er 
iwo simple patterns. All have romantic endings, for 
little in the modern “ popular’ newspaper is designed 
to leave any definite menial impression whatever, least of all 
Easy reading for a grown-up 
These news- 


an impression of discomfort. 
County Council scheo] population is the aim. 
papers design to keep men and women childish, and, like 
children, frivolous, inattentive, vaguely cmotional, end 
conscious of the passege of a show. Sex and the aberrations 
of sex are much dwelt on; and the tone of at least one of 
these Sunday prints can only be described as depraved. 
None of them, in their Sunday or weekday issucs, display 
any regard for truth. With the exception of some sensa- 
tional writing. ebviously insincere, the concern of these papers 
is with the mean and trivial, particularly with the worship of 
wealth. No pains are spared to follow idlers through their 
endless round of amusement. Some cf these decadents arc 
photographed to death. 

This is the character of the most profitable business in 
England ; the first great business deliberately founded on the 
existence and supposed needs of a democracy. It is also our 
greatest trade monopoly.*  Half-a-dozen men, sitting round a 
table, and communicating with scores of instantly responsive 
agents, called editors, sub-editors, deseriptive or “ leader’ 
writers, few of whom can call their souls their own, can say 
what picture shall be painted of the world and its most precious 
concerns, through the medium ef writing and photography, 
to perhaps ten million Englishmen. Not one of these men 
is personally known to more than a smell circle of intimates 
or employees. Though this business gravely affects polities 
its conductors have never attained to the smallest eminence 
in the political art. They seek titles for themselves and 
piaces for their relatives, and they usually go to the House of 
Lords. But if they have any political convictions, they do not 
express them. They are not party men-—nothing so well 
detined as party suits their light-fingered habit of dealing in 
each kind of polilieal goods in turn. The late Lord North- 
cliffe modelled his organization on that of a great drapery 
store: and a drapery store it remains, each separate news- 
paper, and department of a newspaper, being treated as a 
commercial proposition, to be enlarged, contracted, or shut 


, 


up, according to whether it pays or no, 

But there is one newly and very rapidly developed 
accomplishment in which these gentlemen excel. They are 
good trade-psychologists. In this respect they differ from 
the people who * dress ~ shop-windows. write or draw adver- 
tisements. compose trade circulars, and invent or alter trade 
models, only in respect of the material they handle. 
method is the modern trade-method of suggestion, which is 
the art ef wooing the customer through his senses, withou 
his knowing it. 

The habits appealed te, therefore, are the routine habits of 
men, not their ideas and moral visions, or their more gradual, 
tothermere Press rarely 
suggests. Its 
presented 


reflective. mental processes. The 


reasons about wnything. Tt excites and 
opinions are dressed up with it: 


yictorially, by headlines or epithets, or huge display posters, 
; i a 7 


news, OF are 


which, appearing simultaneously in slightly varied forms, 
voices. 
gramophoned utterance. Another 
Apart from 
paper are 


give the false idea of an independent accord of 


in phice of a singh 

of its weapons is_ the 
the advertisements, the entire centents of the 
subject to the scheme of colouring adopted as its “ pelicy ” 


power of selection. 





* it is a mistake to suppos< t this monopoly a ly “* Conservative one, 
The Rothermere-Peaverbrook-Verry Combines mav be ecaded Conservative-Capita list, 
But the Liberal Press laraely in the hands of the iburys and the Rowntree 


Cowdray combination, these two powers accounting for the Dei Nees and the 


Star, on the one hand, and the Westminster Gazette, the Sheffield Lidependent, the 


Dartirgeen Echo, and the 


{ , 


gham Ceatte en the other, 


| and also to the scale of presentment which that policy allows 


|}a summary of half-a-column, implying among other 
| that Smuts, a General on the British side in the W 
anxious to relieve Germany of reparations as a means of 


| bring any Government to 


| will decide to 


Their | 


——» 
— 


Thus, General Smuts was not permitted to give his message 
to the British people, important and interesting as that 
message was. Readers of the Daily Mail had to put up with 
things 
ar, Was 


restoring her to successful rivalry with British industry 
suggest, therefore, that this journalism, the creature of 


I 
a day and a niglit, is :— 

(¢) A masked power. Its directors have no public position 
accept no public responsibilities. 

(b) A monopoly power. Tt ean give such instant and Wide 
publicity to one piece of coloured or doctored news that its 
few competitors could not hope to overtake in time the 
impression, however grave, it made upon the public in a time 
ot national excitement. 

fe) A non-moral power, amenable only to “ business ” considera« 
tions, and rejecting any intellectual or fixed political basis, — 


and 


It is this latter characteristic which distinguishes it from 
its predecessor of a generation or two ago. This journalism 
worked on a scheme of narrow but real conscientiousness, It 
assumed two interests in its middle-class readers, business and 
politics. But its proprietors also assumed a responsibility 


| for instructing the public in the principles of these activities 


Thus it happened that the staff of the Victorian papers 
included, at one time or another, many of the stars of its 
literature. And their conductors gloried in the title of 
“educators ” of the people. 
Rothermere would scorn it. 
What is to be the cad of this syndicated journalism ? On 


Lord Beaverbrook and Lord 


the one hand, it is possible to see in it the seed of its own 
' destruction. The great parasite is beginning to harbour 


other parasites, cach more ravenous than its host. Its 
ability, too, declines. The rescue and purification of the 
Times and the death of Lord Northcliffe are two heavy with- 
drawals. In time an educable public may find it out, and, 
discarding it as a political guide, retain it for its service as a 


| trade-poster, useful to the shopping and advertising habits, 


Already the Labour Party is trained up to the point of com.- 
plete indifference to what syndicated journalism says of it. It 
mivintains itself on a singie newspaper, backed by a vigorous 
propo genda,and » body of voluntary workers who treat politics 
as their religion. Other parties may be expected to foliow the 
lead of Labour when they see that as a means of preventing 
this country from regaining its lost place in the world the 
Rothermere Press is a dangerous trade, poisoning the minc: 


| of the English, as other industries, still unfavourably known 
| to the law, used io poison their bodies. 
{ 


But it is quite possible that things will not go the tran ul 
and traditional way. The State, or a future Government of 
the State, finding itself up against a power which intends to 

an end that fails to satisfy the 
private ambition, or the trade purposes, or the vagrant 
+ 


instincts of its hidden proprietors (this is its present design), 


and conceiving it impessible to govern against such a force, 
t it the weapon of anti-trust legis’a- 
tion (such, for example, as the withdrawal of the right of 


to fourd 





what the French well call the ** Société anonyme ” 
and run a newspaper) or that of executive action.— I am, 
Sir, &e., Hl. W. Massineuam, 


THE REFERENDUM. 


[Te the Editor ef the Specravon.| 
Sir -Tn re the question xs to the Referendum in your issue 
| of the 24th inst., the following Parliamentary candidates have 
| replied to me :— 
(1) * E support the Referendum in its proposed application to the 


generality of important national measures, as Opposcd to retenticn 
of the House of Lords, 
(Signed) FE. ScrymGrour, ex-M.P., 
Labour and Prehibition Candidate for 
Dundee, 
Dundee. 
Noveimber 28th, 1923.°? 

(2) Sir John Pratt, the Liberal Candidate, said, after reading 
the question, 


Tain afraid I cannot go so far as that.” 


—We are, Sir, &e., 


THOMAS OGILVY. 
F. S. A. Scot, 
165 Princes Streel, Dundee, 
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__ 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sx, have read with the greatest interest and sympathy 

your signed articles in the Spectator on the Referendum. I 

am heartily in sympathy with you—in fact, for years I have 

felt that the Referendum was the one solution for the 

Parliament Act. 

I believe that the party organizations, as well as many 
individual politicians, would oppose the proposal to the very 
ast, but the matter is a national question and not one merely 
for politicians. : 

[have often noted the remarks of people like Mr. Asquith 
on this question at party meetings. The objections seem 
to be as follows : 

1. The Referendum would upset bargains between the Party 
“ Parliamentary fights to get some new legislation on the 
Statute Book might be rendered nugatory. 


3. That it is un-English. 7 
4, That it would take away the sense of responsibility of Members 
of Parliament. 


5. That it would give too great an advantage to the more weclthy 


sections of the community because the appeal to the nation would 
be costly and the wealthy would therefore have more facilities for 
propaganda. 

These points are all taken from the Parliamentarian point 
of view, except possibly the last. You have shown us how 
the people of Sw itzerland on a Referendum defeated a Capital 
Levy, and I should imagine that there would be many influ- 
ential people who would weleome a move in the direction 
indicated and support it. Recently, in the Sunday Times, 
Mr. Harold Cox has urged the supreme importance of the 
proposal and the desirability of bringing it before the public. 

You, Sir, have done much of the preliminary work, but 
come momentum is wanted. Unless we secure the Referendum 
we shall be at the mercy of log-rollers and be governed by 








pushful minorities.—I am, Sir, &c., R. B. YARDLEY. 
The Birches, London Road, Worcester Park, Surrey. 


THE CAPITAL LEVY. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sirn—The interesting and candid letter under this head 


fom “A Business Man of Sixty-five,” in your issue of 


November 24th, is unfortunately marred by two obvious and 
quite uncontroversial errors. ‘The writer’s statements, when 
summarized, show an actual current income composed as 
follows :— 


£15,000 5 per cent. Preference Shares .. ee £750 
£30,000 Investments ee ae ia oe 1,500 
Professional Income ‘ oe ‘e 4,000 


Total ee oe ee ee ee £6,250 
This includes nothing from his Ordinary Shares, or house 
and land rents, and is a distinctly conservative estimate. 
He then shows that the payment of his quota of levy would 
involve the surrender of the £30,000 investments (7.e., a 
loss to income of £1,500 per annum), and an annual payment 
of £2,000. ** That makes £3,500,” to quote his own words. 
One would therefore conclude that his surviving income 
would be ;— 
£6,250 
less 3,500 
£2,750 per annum, 
But one is astonished to find that ‘“*A Business Man” 
calculates this remainder at only £500. He has made the 
two following mistakes :— 
(1) He has omitted the income from the £15,000 
Preference Shares... iv as e* £750 
(2) He has twice deducted the income from the 
£30,000 Investments (once in the surrender 
of the Investments themselves, and again 
as a deduction from his £4,000 Professional 


Income) ws as e« oe oe 1,500 


£2,250 
This £2,250, added back to the £500 of “ A Business Man’s ” 
computation, gives the correct income of £2,750, as above. 

I have no doubt that these errors arise from pure 
inadvertence. But they are regrettable; for, in the eyes 
of most of your readers, the difference between £2,750 and 
£500 respectively per annum will be sufficient largely to 
stifle the emotions of pity and horror which would otherwise 
have been evoked by the spectacle of that poor remnant, 





“more than swallowed up by paying the Income Tax on 

the assessed value of my unsaleable houses, by the rates, 

and by the Income Tax, and for a time Super Tax, levied on 

the exiguous remains (sic) of my professional income.”— 

I am, Sir, &c., Ronatp F. ApGIeE, 
3 Spring Road, Headingley, Leeds. 


UNIONIST FREE TRADERS AND 


PROTECTION. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 

Str,—May a Free Trader who is not a Unionist venture 
without offence to suggest a method by which Unionist Free 
Traders could help to combat the danger of Protection at the 
Election without in any way compromising their Unionist 
principles ? Many Protectionists, I think, would agree that 
if at the Election more votes should be given to the two Free 
Trade parties (Liberal and Labour) taken together, than to 
Protectionists, it would be undesirable to attempt to introduce 
Protection in the face of this fact, even though, owing to three- 
cornered contests, more Protectionists than Free Traders 
should be elected to the House of Commons. 

Is it too much to ask Unionist Free Traders to make their 
support of Protectionist candidates conditional upon such 
vandidates giving a pledge that they will only vote for Pro- 
tectionist measures if a clear majority of the total votes cast 
at the Election should have been given to Protectionists ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., REGINALD LENNARD. 

Paine’s Close, Lower Heyford, Banbury. 


LIQUOR-SMUGGLING INTO THE UNITED 
STATES. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 

Str,—In the latest issue of the (British) Temperance Legisla- 
tion League’s Monthly Notes there appear some remarks about 
liquor-smuggling into the United States on the part of British 
ships, so sensible that I as an American should like to sec 
them given the wider publicity which your columns afford. 
I therefore quote them here : 


‘“We have no manner of doubt that Great Britain’s share in a 

deplorable business has been greatly exaggerated. We mean by 
this that it has been placed out of proper proportion. That the 
British flag has been abused and degraded by men who are not 
British citizens is certain. It is equally certain that much of the 
liquor that is smuggled into the United States is not of British 
origin and has not come from British ports. British exports, 
measured by the trustworthy rod of official Trade statistics, 
certainly do not account for anything like the full amount of liquor 
that is being illicitly sold and consumed in America. ‘That much 
we say by way of fair statement. It does not clear Great Britain 
of reproach. The Government should set itself to a full investi- 
gation of the facts. 
' Meantime, if British citizens are to set themselves to sympathetic 
and just dealing with the people of the United States, it will be well 
for some American prohibitionists. to recognize that fair dealing 
is a reciprocal obligation, and that it does not help their cause to 
foment prejudice against this country by misleading headlines 
and suggestions. 

We take one illustration. In a recent number of the American 
Issue—the official journal of the American Anti-Saloon League 
our attention was caught by a short article printed under the 
headline (set out in large type) :— 

‘ BRITAIN CONTINUES Errorts TO RENDER INOPERATIVE AMERICAN 
PROHIBITION Law.’ 

We turned to the article to find the justification for the headline 
and we discovered that it had sole reference to a perfectly legitimate 
plea by a great English shipping company for equality of treatment 
under American regulations. 

The plea concerned the case of a Cunard liner which plies between 
New York and Italian ports carrying large numbers of Italian 
passengers both in cabin and in steerage. By the terms of its 
contract the Cunard Company is bound to provide wine rations 
in accordance with Italian law as observed by the Italian steamship 
lines. The United States Government, by special regulations, has 
recognized this law in the case of Italian ships. The plea submitted 
in behalf of the Cunard Company (and readily admitted by the 
American Government) was that similar treatment should be meted 
out to British ships trading between the same ports and under 
precisely similar obligations and law as the Italian ships. 

Dees such a request justify the misleading and unfriendly headline 
in the Anti-Saloon League’s journal? Is it seriously suggested 
that British shipping companies are under an obligation—moral 
or other—to submit to discriminating and unequal treatment to 
the prejudice of their trade ? We write in no spirit of hostility 
to a very great national experiment when we say with plainness 
that the Anti-Saloon League will not strengthen its influence 
abroad, nor commend itself to British feeling and judgment, by 
misleading charges of the kind indicated.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., J. B. 
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THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—It is not unusual for critics to be themselves extremely 
sensitive to criticism. At a public meeting at King’s Hall on 
November 2nd, in which the Duke of Northumberland and Mr, 
L. Maxse violently attacked the League of Nations, no ques- 
tions were invited on the conclusion of the speeches, and the 
only question asked was not answered. The Bishop of Dur- 
ham has been more fortunate in obtaining a reply from the 
Duke, but His Grace’s letter in the Times of November 7th 
includes two statements which, to say the least, are so mis- 
leading that I hope you will allow me to remark on them. 

1. According to the Duke, the League is condemned because 
* an undertaking on the part of fifty-two nations to go to war 
in order to preserve one another’s territories regardless of their 
own national interests and without any naval or military agree- 
ment between them is dangerous farce.” This evidently refers 
to Article 10 of the Covenant of the League, but completely 
ignores two important steps taken at the recent Assembly 
at Geneva—viz.: (a) It was specifically laid down that it 
was for the constitutional authority (i.e., Parliament) in each 
country to decide what degree of support it should give for 
the execution of the obligations of the League ; and (b) the 
Treaty of Mutual Guarantee, unanimously approved by the 
Fourth Assembly for reference to the Governments of member 
States, limits the military obligations of members to their own 
continents and makes them clear and specific instead of 
general. 

2. In the fifth paragraph of his letter the Duke makes the 
amazing statement that, ‘‘ owing to our policy of selfish aloof- 
ness, . . . France has been left in a desperate position in which 
she has been compelled to resort to desperate means. . . .” 
Desperate position ? A thriving trade, with exports greater 
than in 1914, practically no unemployment, a standing army 
uearly as strong as before the War and by far the most powerful 
Air Force in Europe, never was a country in less desperate 
a plight, and not for a hundred years has there been such an 
approach to European hegemony as in the case of France 
to-day. 

It seems pertinent to ask two questions: First, has the 
Duke of Northumberland ever been to Geneva to study at 
first hand the working of the League which he criticizes with 
little regard to facts and with whose recent activities he appears 
to be unfamiliar? And second, how does he reconcile his 
attacks on the League with his position as Chairman of the 
Unionist Association, whose head, the Prime Minister, has 
publicly announced Government support of the League as 
the policy of his Party ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

S. R. Drury-Lowe, Rear-Admiral. 

42 Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 8. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN TYPICAL FOOD. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—May I politely expostulate with the American gentleman 
at the Hotel Cecil who seems to imagine, in his letter to you 
under the above heading, that there is some attraction in a 
dinner which is “ typical” of any one nation? Around the 
dinner table we are all internationalists nowadays; nor do 
I think that on this score anyone can be fairly charged with 
Jack of patriotism. Take King Edward VII. I frequently 
had the honour of serving his late Majesty, and I can vouch 
for the catholicity of his excellent taste. 

For soup he preferred the Russian bortsch. His favourite 
fish was sole cooked in the French way, with cream sauce 
and mushrooms. Then he would call for a capon roasted 
on a spit in the old English fashion, rounding off the meal 
with an Italian pastry, and drinking Burgundy, or Rhineland 
wine, and a good champagne. That range of menu is one 
which I find favoured universally by humbler clients here. 
At this time of day the strictly national type of meal is 
surely a gesture made by cranks rather than a joy to the 
gourmet ?—I am, Sir, &c., Manro MENTI. 

The Florence Restaurant, Rupert Street, London, W.1. 


THEORIES OF REVOLUTION. 
[To the Editor of the Srectraror.] 
Sir.—I regret to find myself in disagreement with your 
reviewer of Mr. Elégn’s book, The Revolutionary Idea in 


AND 


——— 


: —> 
France. The particular * merit” of “ Mr. Elton’s theory” 
may, as he says, lie ** in its combination of clarity and ‘ sweet 
reasonableness ’” ; but a “ thing” which is not fortified by 
adequate documentary evidence should always be received 
with caution. Mr. Elton airs his ideas “ very readably ” 
but he does not make the slightest attempt to mect My 
Webster’s exhaustive researches. Your reviewer's opinion, 
that “the upheaval of 1789 was a revolution of the middle 
classes, incited by the desire for order, for economic security 
and it found in the Empire of the first Napoleon its logical 
and completely successful end,” is refuted by all the facts 
explaining a complex conspiracy, which Mrs. Webster and 
recent French historians have brought to light. 

I note, however, with complete satisfaction and agreement 
that your reviewer directs attention to Mr. Elton’s * astonish. 
ingly dogmatic and unsubstantiated statements,” and that he 
rightly regards these great questions as “ rather for argument 
than hypothesis.” No better characterization of Mr. Elton’s 
effort than is expressed in the words I have quoted occurs ty 
me.—I am, Sir, &c., SYDENHAM, 


THE NEW ITALY AND THE HOLIDAY 
MAKER. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—I was greatly interested in your article on Italy, and 
although belonging to a very different order of society from 
your own—I am a shop assistant—I should like to endorse 
all you stated therein. I recently spent a fortnight in this 
land of youth’s desire, and I must confess that everywhere | 
went—Milan, Venice, Florence, Genoa—I was treated with 
the utmost courtesy and kindness. My nationality seemed 
to be greatly welcomed, and once there was a protestation 
of friendship because of it. On no occasion was there an 
attempt at exploitation, or the taking advantage of my 
ignorance ; and to say this means much, for I was quite 
alone, could not speak the language, and travelled by the 
aid of no agency, purchasing my tickets from the Italian 
State Railways in London. 

My holiday commenced with coffee, new rolls and the 
creamiest of butter at Vallorbes Station about 5 o'clock in 
the morning, and ended, some twelve days later, with twilight 
over the lovely Lake of Bourget. But no, it did not end 
there, it rather commenced its onward journey like the soul 
of John Brown. And now, when days are dull and work 
dreary, I creep off to walk with bowed head in the vastness 
of the Duomo at Florence, or linger amid the choir frescoes 
of Fra Angelico in St. Mark’s Monastery, or loiter about the 
Ponte Vecchio ; and, yes, listen to the croaking of the frogs 
in poor, old, withered Arno. ‘To adapt a line of Keats would 
express my feelings towards this Italy—** And I will ever love, 
and she be fair.”—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. 


POETRY. 
——<g—___. 

ROSE-WINDOW., 
* Loox, mother, look ! do you not see, 
Up there in the roof, that burning tree ? 
And all those coloured fruits that shake 
So bright above the lovely lake ? 
Is Heaven like that?” . . . In the dark pew 
Closer and closer the child drew 
Her mother to her ; as if the gold 
And purple pools in the window told 
A tale so rare, she wished to know 
Whether she only dreamed it so. 
Tightly she shut her eyes ; and then 
Suddenly opened them again, 
That with a trick she might divine— 
O, just how wonderful could shine 
That well of sun and sulphur-flame 
And colour without any name. 


. . - If they who wrought such art could see 
That little child adoringly 

Lift up her eyes in wonder, then, 

Surely they were most blest of men— 
Knowing that in their rose-lit hour 

Her spirit opened like a flower. 





C. Henry WaAsREN. 
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Be | was published under the title of “Robert Browning: The Poet and the Man, 1833-1846.” j 
ek in 
ilight | ! 
, end | 
« f | EVERYDAY ARCHITECTURE. 
WOrk RS: See 
dion | By MANNING ROBERTSON. Illustrated. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. | 
SCUES | These illustrated essays embody an attempt to bring home to the ordinary practical man the responsibility which f 
res | _he, as an individual, shares for the outrageous conditions in which we live. The book deals broadly with the whole t 
ao i subject of our everyday environment and its improvement on practical lines, I 
love, | | 
J. i 
' THE PROBLEM OF THE OBELISKS. ' 
| By R. ENGLEBACH. Illustrated. Cloth. 9s. net. | 
| In this book the author, at present Chief Inspector of Antiquities, Upper Egypt, gives in non-technical language 
| the history of an obelisk from the moment the ancient Egyptian engineers arrived at the granite quarries at Aswan | 
until it was erected before the pylon of a temple, ‘ 
| THE BALLADS OF A BEACHCOMBER. I 
[ By RANDOLPH H. ATKIN. Author of “ The Spell of the Tropics.” Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. ! 
I The ballads are full of haunting sadness with a full flavour of dark deeds under the Southern skies. Their ' 
| setting for the most part lics actually in South America and Panama, the ijands of romance and sun which seem so 
| desirable from these distant shores. i 
Being a Translation from the French, by GERTRUDE LAUGHLIN JOERISSEN, of the book of FRANZ i 
l TOUSSAINT, entitled “La Flute de Jade: Poesies Chinoise.” Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. | 
! A charming selection of Chinese poems, some of which have endured for more than thirty centuries. i 
; 
i 
T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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The Hogarth Press, Richmond. 


THE WASTE LAND. 
A POEM BY T. S. ELIOT. 





/ 
4/6 
“We have here range, depth and beautiful expression. What 
more is necessary to a great poem?”—Times Literary Supplement. 





A NEW BOOK BY ROGER FRY. 
A SAMPLER OF CASTILE. 


25/- 
Essays on the art, landscape, and people of Spain, 
with a cover design and 16 reproductions in collotype 
from drawings by Mr. Fry. The edition is limited to 
550 numbered copies. 
“*A Sampler of Castile’ is no ordinary hook on Spain. It is 
a real and unprejudiced attempt to reason things out and under- 
stand them, and it succeeds in its object as few books on Spanish 
things have ever succeeded.”—Times Literary Supplement. 





WHEN IT WAS JUNE. 
4/- 


A volume of short stories by ALICE LOWTHER. 





TO_BE PUBLISHED AT THE END OF NOVEMBER. 
A POEM BY CLIVE BELL. 


THE LEGEND OF MONTE DELLA 
SIBILLA. 


With a cover design and illustrations by DUNCAN 
GRANT and VANESSA BELL. 4/6 
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RIDER’S NEW LIST 


Just Published 
FREEMASONRY: ITS AIMS AND IDEALS 
By J. S. M. WARD, B.A., F.S.S., F.R.EconS., 
Author of “ Freemasonry and the Ancient Gods,” ete. 
Demy Svo. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 
Contents: Part 1——The Ideals of Freemasonry—Political— 
Social—Ritualistic—Archexological—-Mystical and _ Religious 
Conclusions. Part I].—Grave Problems: Women and Masonry 
The “ Black"’ Lodges+The International Aspect of Free- 
masonry—The Constitution of Grand Lodge—The Great Ideal. 
A courageous review of Medern Masonry, the defects of which 


are thoughtfully analysed, “and remedies suggested. It should 
be read by every Freemason. 


Just Published 


THE BUDDHA AND HIS DOCTRINE 

By C. T. STRAUSS. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

A popular account of the Buddha's life and doctrine, 
drawn from the oldest accessible documents. 

Now Ready. New Volume of the 
NEW THOUGHT LIBRARY 
MAKING YOURSELF 
By O. S. MARDEN, 
5s. net. 
Mr. Marden’s Inspirational books have proved a source 
of encouragement and a stimulus to achievement to 
thousands of readers in this country and in America. 
A Charming Gift-Book 
THE HORSE IN MAGIC AND MYTH 
By M. OLDFIELD HOWEY. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, five full-page Plates, and numerous 
Illustrations in the text. Crown 4to. 260 pp. Cloth. 
10s. 6d. net. 

‘Mr. M. Oldfield Howey’s learned and delightful chronicle 
displays the peculiar eminence of the horse in ghostly legend, 
and as a sacred or magical symbol in the traditionary lore of 
many lands.”—Daily Mail. 


A subject of much fascination, 
treated adequately.” 





Crown 8yo. Crimson cloth. 


which till now has not been 
Yorkshire Post. 


Write for Complete List of Publications 








WM. RIDER & SON, Ltd., 
8 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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A Warning 
Insist oa | being supplied with 
SIR BERNARD PARES’ edition of 
THE LETTERS OF THE TSARITSA 
TO THE TSAR 


Just published by DUCKWORTH & Co. Price 18/- net. 


IMPORTANT.—This is the authorized English edition and ine ludes 
Introduction by Sir BERNARD PARES which explains all the referer 
persons and events. 


Battles with Giant Fish 


By F. A. MITCHELL HEDGES, F.LS., F.R.Gs, 
F.Z.S. With 63 Illustrations from photographs by Lady 
Richmond Brown. Cloth. 21/- net, 
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“ Mr. Mitchell Hedges’s two years’ fishing in the ¢ 
— Ocean provides one of the most sens 
a sportsman.”’— The Daily Chronicle 
“ Truly a book of most astonishing interest.’ 
- Shateete d London News 
Daily Mail 


“ An amazingly interesting book.”’— The 





Max Beerbohm 


Mr. Max Beerbohm contributes a characteristic 
ductory Essay on Mr. Punch to 


THE TRAGEDY OF MR. PUNCH, 


Intro: 


The book is by RUSSELL THORNDIKE and REGIN. 
ALD ARKELL, and is illustrated with 9 Full-page 
colour plates by ArTHUR Warts. 15/- net. 





Mister Bosphorus and _ the 
Muses ; 


or, A Short History of Poetry in Britain. 


Variety entertainment in four acts. Words by FORD 
MADOX FORD. Illustrated with 12 wood engravings 
by Paut Nasu. Crown 4to, half bound. 10/6 net. 


There is also an Edition de Luze, limited to 70 copies, on pure rag paper 
and signed by the artist, of which 60 are for sale throughout the world. Seven 
of Paul Nash’s designs are reproduced on coloured hand-made paper. Crown 


4to. 30 - net 


The Story of My Heart 





By RICHARD JEFFERIES. With 36 original wood- 
engravings by ETHELBERT Wuirte. Foolscap 4to, 
quarter bound. 10/6 net. 
There is also an Edition de Lue limited to 225 signed copies on pure rag 


paper, of which 200 are for sale throughout the world. Crown 4to. 30- net, 


Sonnets and Verse 


By H. BELLOC. Cloth. 10 - 


There is also an Edition de Luxe of which only a few copies remain for sale 
8 - net 








Colden Crain 


Thoughts of many Mirds. 
Compiled by AGATHA RUSSELL, 


with a Preface by 


Freperic Harrison, Litt.D. New Edition. Cloth. 

5/- net. 

“ A real anthology cf ‘ Thoughts’ from all ages and languages cal 
Through all a harmonious spirit—of courage, and of trutl 


of insight 
—From the Preface 


The Second Book of Martha 


By the Hon. Mrs. DOWDALL. _ 

“Here Martha is again as whimsical and chic, as mx rry 
as ever... . . For the second time in her life Mrs Dowd 

the wittiest book of the year.’ 
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ALBERT KINROSS’ new novel 


The Torch 


The Daily News says: “ Read ‘TI 
‘The Torch’s’ blaze-up ie fe « @ « 
healthy romance.” 


DUCKWORTH & CO , 3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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CHINESE PAINTING.* 

fs. Watey has written an admirable book on Chinese painters. 
Itis none the less valuable for the cautious spirit in which he 
discusses their works. He writes as one who desires to inform 
himself as a painter works to obtain true knowledge of his 
sabject. This is an unusual quality in a writer on art. Mr. 
Waley, through his devotion, has gained a mass of valuable 
information concerning the views of the Chinese on their own 
art and of the works of their great painters. Fromthishe gives 
us anenthralling selection. In spite of an austere inhibition 
to say no more than he knows or feels, his concentratien has 
allowed a spirit closely akin to the aloof but penetrating 
daemon of Chinese painting to permeate each chapter of his 
book. 

It is rare to come upon an illustrated book on art in which 











the text is better than the pictures. Perhaps it is because 
Mr. Waley has not tried to write as a painter that he evokes 
so many images, themselves enshrined in the painter’s art. 
The chapter on the bamboo is an exquisite example of this 
translation into words of the Chinese artist’s language. Mr. 
Waley rejects the temptation to isolate his subject from the 
aesthetic field. He gives it the reverence due to all 
good art. A rare honesty, and perhaps something of the 
steely mentality evident in the younger generation, corrects 
any tendency towards exaggeration. For many men only 
the things with which they are occupied seem true ; Mr. Waley 
is able to retain his sense of the supreme achievements of 
Italian, and also of French, painters while applying his mind 
to the consideration of Chinese art. He tells us that, a 
thousand years ago, Chinese scholars travelled far and wide 
in search of genuine works of the masters. This knowledge 
makes him cautious of accepting the examples open to Euro- 
pean artists and connoisseurs ; even the famous roll at the 
British Museum, generally attributed to Ku-Kai Chih by 
Eastern experts, he will not unhesitatingly regard as a genuine 
work of this almost legendary master. This exquisite series 
of scenes of Court life gives us an insight into the aims of the 
early Chinese painters. We sce a highly-developed and 
refined art, owing nothing to the Indian influences which 
deeply affected Chinese Buddhist art. It seems as though 
pre-Buddhist art were largely secular in character. Indeed, 
Mr. Waley, if I understand him rightly, regards Chinese paint- 
ing as inclining, like Flemish and French art, towards the 
interpretation of the visible world. In devoting himself 
to flowers, trees, rocks, mountains and rivers, birds and 
beasts, and the home life of men and women, the Chinese 
artist most completely expressed the religious side of his 
nature. His painting was itself an act of homage. Hence 
we find landscape art regarded as the highest manifestation 
of the painter’s genius. The Chinese artists’ relations to the 
Buddhist art which was brought to their country by Indian 
works was not, perhaps, dissimilar from the pseudo-mediaeval 
attitude of modern ecclesiastical painting and carving. It is 
possible that, had we seen no early Italian painting, we might 
regard the stained glass and the altar pieces of our modern 
craftsmen as truly religious in spirit. In Indian eyes the 
Buddha differed only in sacredness from his fellows ; the places 
in which he preached and meditated were actual scenes which 


whole 


any pilgrim might visit. The world in which he lived was 
familiar to all; hence Indian religious painting reflected the 
common life of men and women, the life of the Court, of the 
vihara, of the forest. 

The Chinese painters, in adopting the Indian representation 
and symbolism, not unnaturally gave to their illustrations of 
the Buddhist stories an exotic and remote quality. Of their 
great religious paintings, however, we know little. The 
reproductions of the cave paintings of Touen-houang are not 
sufficiently clear to allow of fair comparison with the paintings 
of the Ajanta and Baghcavrs. The examples which we owe 
to the intrepidity and devotion of that great scholar and 
traveller, Sir Aurel Stein, lack the freedom of the Indian 
Buddhist painters; but they show a beauty of colour and 
design and a high remoteness which gives them a notable place 
among the religious paintings of the world. 

Indeed, after reading Mr. Waley’s book, we might hesitate 
to believe that any European scholar has sufficient knowledge 
on which to form a quite exact appraisement of Chinese 
painting. But we are not sure that a superficial acquaintance 
may not be a reasonably accurate guide. The first walk in a 
strange city sometimes brings an intenser appreciation of its 
beauties than later familiarity. We are apt to be over- 
greedy. Half-a-dozen good examples may give us a true 
insight into a whole period of art. And when we have Mr. 
Waley’s book as a guide, the spirit of the Chinese painters 
seems to enter into our consciousness and kindles into vivid 
life the memories we have of the few paintings we have met 
with. The aims and achievements of the many Chinese 
schools of painting pass in a fascinating review before us. 
There were apologists for realistic and imaginative painters, 
such as we meet withinEurope. City life seemed to the ancient 
Chinese painter as dusty and noisy and crowded as it appears 
to-day. Country life called to him, and it seemed no ecasivr 
of achievement to a professional man than we find it to be. 
Life seemed complex, worldly and evil ; the only way of escape 
then, as now, was in the search for true values. Through the 
intricacies of Chinese aims, traditions and aesthetic values, 
Mr. Waley guides us with a light wand. When we finally 
shut his book a crowd of memories cluster round unfamiliar 
names. The spirits of Ku-Kai Chih and Lu Tan-Wei, of 
Wu Tao-Tzu and of how many others, long unknown beyond 
the confines of their own country, are evoked for us out of the 
past, and the fragrance of their art comes to us on the breeze 


out of the night. WituiaM RoTHENSTEIN. 


MR. MAX BEERBOHM’S CARICATURES.* 
In caricature at the present time Mr. Beerbohm is supreme. 
There are many other caricaturists who are bright, clever, 
biting, witty, or humorous. These achieve their results by 
distortion; they take their subject and find out how it can 
be altered till it expresses thelr point of view, but it is always 
the case of an altered original. With Max it is different; 
he creates, and at the same time endows his creation with 
strange and whimsical qualities which make us realize the 
essential attributes of the person or situation caricatured. 
Take, for instance, in the present collection the drawing showing 
us “The rare, the rather awful visits of Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, to Windsor Castle.” Never for a moment 
do we feel that the Queen or Prince looked like this, nor did 
the upholstery of Windsor present such an appearance. 
Nevertheless, by this creation a whole and real drama, domestic 
and Imperial, is not only presented but criticized. Queen 
Victoria, impassive and resolute, sits in her chair, and the 
angular perspective of the room directs our attention forcibly 
to the corner in which the Prince of Wales has been put. 
There is no conflict, the standing in the corner is purely 
ceremonial, but what a lot of intimate history is conveyed 
in these simple forms, and conveyed more poignantly than 
could be done by chapters of even such writing as that of the 
Queen’s most eminent biographer. 

It is not only the clash of personalities which Max can 
set out so brilliantly; he can also body forth in his own 
inimitable manner the underlying forces of history. The 
present collection opens with a notable series where we are 
first shown England, France and Germany in the early years 
of the nineteenth century. France, a military figure heimeted 











* Chinese Painting, By Arthur Waley, London: Benn Bros, [3¢ Gns,] 


By Max Beerbohm, London: Heinemann, (20s,) 
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a subservient Goethe-like little figure bows low. John Bulj| humour. It is indeed often the case that caricaturists 


sits at his desk among a few ledgers, but with a sword ready, 
The second picture shows John Bull of vast bulk, more 
policeman than soldier—this is a subtle touch—leading off a 
diminished France. It is 1815. In the ’forties all have turned 
to civilians, Germany smokes and meditates, England is 
increasingly occupied with ledgers, and France, a bourgeois 
of portentous appearance, orates. Next come the ‘sixties. 
Louis Napoleon wears the helmet and the eagle’s beak, but 
this last does not grow naturally, it has to be kept in place 
by astring. What an amount of history and the vanity of 
human wishes there is in that string! Germany has grown 
and assumed uniform, John Bull’s ledgers have increased. 
So it goes on till Germany assumes the beak and helmet and 
then John Bull jumps up, scattering his ledgers on the floor : 
he is now young and powerful. In 1919 the two conquerors 
dictate to a small black-coated man, all three bearing marks 
of the conflict in the form of symbolical sticking-plaster. 
The final scene is January, 1928. France, tattered and thin, 
has once more assumed the helmet and beak and is taking 
hold of a small ragged figure, while John Bull, old and worn, 
has returned to his desk, now covered, not with ledgers, alas ! 
but with bills. So “ends this strange, eventful history.” 

It cannot be denied, however, that in spite of its great 
qualities this collection is not as stimulating as that 
delightful volume which explained Rossetti and his circle to 
us. Brilliant and incisive as are these drawings they have 
much less pictorial charm than we have been accustomed to 
look for in the drawings of Max. Sometimes, even, it is the 
legend which delights us rather than the drawing, as in the 
case of Boswell and Dr. Johnson. The question is the pre- 
servation of Johnson’s house as a memorial of him, and two 
opposing answers are given. The second of these is much 
the best as an imitation of style. ‘‘ Boswell: Are you not 
glad, sir, that your house in Gough Square is to be presented 
to the nation? Johnson: Why, yes, sir. (In a solemn, 
faltering tone.) Nothing has pleased me half so well since the 
Rambler was translated into the Russian language and read 
on the banks of the Wolga.” This is excellent and much 
better than the drawing, where we see a conventionally big 
and little Johnson and Boswell. Of the portraits of living 
celebrities the best is ‘‘ Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson, much 
embarrassed,” by the apparition of success. Indeed, this 
awful figure of a stout, very stout, lady in an evening dress 
with diamonds holding out a pineapple is not only embarrass- 
ing but appalling in its appropriateness to a certain kind of 
success. Another excellent portrait is the one showing 
“Further economies in the library at Chatsworth. The 
Duke, having disposed advantageously of his sofa, sleeps 
where the Caxtons stood.” The uncomfortable couch in a 
bookshelf and the uneasy pillow composed of books which 
range from Smiles on Self Help to the Life and Letters of 
Lazarus make altogether a piece of true comedy. Excellently 
appropriate, too, is the figure who teaches the prim young 
Communist Sunday scholars “‘ that they must not shrink 
from shedding blood to achieve starvation.” 

The power of summing up a situation of far-reaching causes 
is wellexemplified in a drawing which shows Brother Jonathan, 
fat and prosperous, talking to Dame Europa. There is no 
need to explain that she has fallen on evil days; her pinched 
old face is still keenly alive with the wisdom of years, though 
herermine is mangy and her clothes patched. The background 
is filled with packing cases labelled Titian, Rembrandt, 
Manet, and other great names. Europa says that having 
sold her art products she is willing to buy all America’s, and 
to pay a generous price. Twopence-halfpenny. ‘ Brother 
Jonathan is slightly hurt but like a sensible fellow closes with 
the offer.” Could the artistic situation, as regards pictures, 
between the old and new world be more completely and 
ruthlessly summed up ? 

If Max in his play of words lets wit predominate, in his 
drawing he gives full rein to humour. Take, for instance, the 
scene in which Dr. Granville Barker prescribes municipal 
pillules for “The British Drama (that eternal invalid),” 
while the critics stand in a row behind, advising remedies 
according to their different views, from Mr. Gordon Craig’s 
“Give her a mask” to Mr. Walkley’s “Tue la!” Here 


all is wit, but we have only to look at the face of the sick lady 
in bed to realize from her preposterous appearance how 





lean too much to the side of wit, and for this reason their 
work is so often ephemeral. Humour is a great antiseptic 
against the ravages of time, and this quality Max POssesseg 


tly. 
abundantly H. Srracury, 


TWO ENTHUSIASTS.* 


THESE two volumes are both alike in that they are both books 
of familiar discourse on all manner of subjects. They are alike 

too, in the fact that both are the work of a lover of sport, and 
that among a great deal of writing, in each volume, that is 
enthusiastic, the highest pitch of enthusiasm is reached in the 
talk about cricket, and, in particular, in the description of \r. 
Neville Cardus as the prose poet of the game. Mr. Agate! tells 
us that Mr. Cardus’s book “is the best ever written on any 
game by any single writer” ; and Mr. Waugh* assures us that 
Neville Cardus is “the first man to make literature out of 
cricket.” From which it is evident that cricket and Mr, 
Cardus have come into their own this autumn publishing 
season. But these two new books differ in their form, or, 
rather, their absence of form. Mr. Agate gives us a number 
of detached papers ; some of them are on the drama, Sarah 
Bernhardt, the younger Irvings, the old Music Hall Veterans’ 
show, and so forth; but the rest are on cricket, horses and 
boxing, circuses and Balzac; the first and the last do not 
appear to be on any particular subject—they wander at will, 
The greatest fault the book has is its lack of form. Some of 
the papers seem to have been put together, made up, we fancy, 
from a number of smaller articles, with a lack of care very 
unusual with so careful a writer. Mr. Agate, too, still quotes 
too liberally and too indiscriminately ; one is just getting to 
like his own vigorous prose when he throws chunks of other 
people’s at one’s head. When he wants he can write very 
prettily indeed, as the following passage, which could be 
matched or bettered in twenty or thirty other pages of the 
book, will testify. He is writing of Bernhardt as Pelléas :— 

** It is not possible that anything lovelier was ever heard than that 

cry from the wings, ‘Hold! Hola! Ho!’ or that happiness can 
ever again so flood the spirit as it did with that onrushing ‘ Moi, 
moi, et moi!’ The whole performance was in a key of beauty as 
if not of this earth, of ecstasy like that of a child singing. Mark how 
all reputable critics proclaim Sarah to have excelled in those parts 
where verisimilitude was of the least value. To see Peliéas raise 
that face to Mélisande and bathe and drown in those black tresses, 
to behold the passion of Jeanne d’Are burn like a flame swaying in 
the wind, to gaze upon rapt inviolacy, pity and ruth—this was to 
know the most shining facet of a supreme artist.” 
This is in Hazlitt’s vein, and Mr. Agate has something of 
Hazlitt’s gusto and romanticism and wilfulness. His favourite 
writer, he tells us, is Balzac, and we can believe him, for 
Balzac, if he is nothing else, is a magnificent show, with 
duchesses larger than life and whole provinces sent swaggering 
across the stage, and Mr. Agate dearly loves a show. And 
though there is much that is faulty in this volume, Mr. Agate 
at his best is very good indeed. No one could have done the 
boxing match better than it is done here—unless Mr. Lynd 
were put upon his mettle. There is, too, an essay here on thie 
Music Hall Veterans, and, as we know now to our cost, these 
elderly performers became the subject of essay after essay; 
everybody who knew the music hall and had a little space at 
his disposal came out with a whimsical paper on the subject; 
it was an opportunity too good to be missed. But although 
some stalwart old hands put their names to such essays, Mr 
Agate comes off best ; he continues the Manchester tradition 
of writing well about subjects that most authors think fal 
outside the scope of good writing, but improves upon tle 
work of most of his former colleagues by setting down his 
impressions with humour and gusto. 

Mr. Waugh gives us a continuous narrative which is a mis- 
ture of autobiography, short stories and talk about cricket and 
books. His chief weakness is that he is too self-conscious about 
his youth. When young men all begin to talk about Youth) 
it is clear that there is very little Youth left in the world, and 
certainly none at all in the young people who parade it. But 
his little enthusiasms for Wisden, Norway, the pictures, evel 
the works of Berta Ruck, are so gallant that we are persuaded 
to read to the end of his confessions, even though his excu! 
sions into literary criticism so often result in platitudes and his 


* (1) Fantasias and Impromptus. By James Agate. London: _ ollins. [7s. 6d 
—(2) Myself When Young, By Alec Waugh, London; Grant Richards, (78, % 
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stories about odd people seen in the street or the restaurant 
shape themselves into the tedious recitations of the magazines. 
If the whole book had been as good as the first two chapters, 
which merely describe how the author returned from an 
evening party to find a letter from his publisher awaiting him, 
put do it so well that we are almost entranced—if the whole 
had been as good as this, Mr. Waugh would have written an 
extremely entertaining volume indeed. As it is, there are 
suficient bright passages to leaven the work and free the 
guthor from the charge of mere book-making, and matter, 
good, bad and indifferent, to please every taste. 

J. B. Priestiey. 


CAUSE FOR REJOICING.* 


TERE are rare occasions when the critic, in the course of his 
quietly pleasant occupation, is startled into an attitude of 
reverence. He reads a book which by its careful workmanship, 
noble architecture, and deep-hearted inspiration, makes his 
application of the foot rule an impertinence, and demands 
that he shall proclaim it, and, to the best of his power, try to 
prevent it from being hidden beneath the avalanche of 
contemporary book production. The reading of this book 
provides such an occasion to the present reviewer. Here is a 
work by an author unknown to him; and, oh rare thing, 
he has read the book twice, spent a week of eager thought 
upon it, and now can only urge those people who are hungry 
for spiritual food to buy and read. The author offers no 
nostrums and panaceas, but looks life in the face, and with 
humility yet exultation, sobriety yet joy, tries to trace the 
progress of human idealism through the complexities of 
English literature. 

This age of mockery and iconoclasm, of nervous frenzies, 
of mental telegraphy, of internal combustion art, of the 
twilight of the gods of Certainty, of Comfort, of Caste ; this 
must be a terrible age to the survivors of its Victorian pre- 
decessor. But all this clatter and cleverness, this rushing 
to and fro, this gesticulation and loud talk, are nothing to 
be alarmed about. These poses are no worse than Byron’s 
detestable humbug, than Browning’s dandyism, and Tenny- 
son’s self-consciousness. The new generation, in its own way, 
is seeking a right means to express its wonder at the various 
glory of life. ‘The War has not made us lose faith in humanity. 
The Peace has not made us lose faith in God. They have 
only upset our reverence for priest and politician, for tribal 
gods, for the beating of tomtoms, for flags and banners. We 
feel that these institutions have not helped man towards a 
saner social equipment; that they have not made for the 
emancipation of knowledge and its utilization in the service 
of mental, moral, and physical health. We are striving to 
hew our way through the debris of crumbled ideas, and with 
the rubble to build our strong foundations. Beneath the 
war inertia there is a pulse of hope and faith. Mr. Fausset 
has set to work calmly to diagnose the cause of that pulse. 
Because of his intense belief in the present generation, he 
has thought it worth while to analyze its ancestry. He has 
done this in no sceptical mood, for the fervour of his vision 
is comparable to that of Newman, whose austerity and lofti- 
ness of mind hardly was parallelled by that of anyone in the 
nineteenth century. Goethe and Wordsworth are cited again 
and again as examples of the author’s clearly enunciated meta- 
physic. In particular, the chapter on Wordsworth is one of 
the finest pieces of constructive criticism on the poet which 
we have ever read. This summing up of his belief we 
consider to be the credo that every poet should hold. 


“Wordsworth believed in the innocence, not of nature or of man, 
but of life. It was for man to make of himself an instrument through 
which the creative music might sound at its truest and most potent, 
to see that the world of his own sensuous and intellectual being, no 
less than that of men at large, should be one in which the con- 
itructive spirit was everywhere alive, in which instinct could taste 
an uncloying exultation, being purged of every destructive, posses- 
sive or dominating desire; and in which thought, tamed of its 
pride, together with affection and human kindness, were rather 
fatural unlegalized attitudes than the result of prescribed conduct 
of conventional morality : a world which the sense of universal 
kinship bathed in genial sunshine, and quickened with the perpetual 
by of spring.” 

Briefly surveying Mr. Fausset’s aim, we may say that his 
purpose is to show the poet as the highest expression of 
mind; a being in whom reason functions at its purest, 
_. 





* Studies in Idealism, By Hugh I’Anson Fausset, London: Dent, [6s.] 





searching the phenomena of life, and discovering by its ray the 
Noumenon, which is the goal of all our sciences and religions. 

Man is only just accommodating his vision to the sudden 
enlargement of his philosophic horizon afforded by the advent 
of Christian idealism. He is beginning to see limits again— 
vast and incalculable ; but the effect of that realization will 
be profound. In aesthetics, it may foreshadow another 
classical age, but one on a scale as proportionately greater 
than its Greek predecessor as our imminent conceptions of 
the Finite are greater than the infantile cosmogony of the 
Greeks. Our generation is unable to imagine the inheritance 
of philosophy and science which will sustain the art of to- 
morrow. All we can do is to reverence and worship the 
Hunger, the Desire, which we call the Soul of Man, at this 
stage most fully revealed in its conscious strength. 

RicHarD CHURCH, 


THE WORLD OF FASHION.* 

Mr. NeEviLt, while stating on his title-page that his book 
is concerned with the period from 18387 to 1922, calls his 
first chapter ‘‘ Society and the Great War.” As a matter 
of fact, the chapter is much more concerned with Victorian 
times, and Mr. Nevill gives us a good many amusing details 
of Lady Cork, who, as he says, was one of the last great 
ladies of the Victorian Era. He does not, however, tell 
an anecdote of this lady which has entertained the present 
writer for many years. A certain masked ball was given 
in the fashionable Victorian world which was attended hy 
Lady Cork—at that time celebrated as a matchmaker. 
Round this lady danced, hand in hand, a band of masked 
figures in dominoes chanting ‘‘ We’re all of us eldest sons ! 
We're all of us eldest sons!’’ Mr. Nevill just mentions 
the late Lord Houghton and his nickname, but does not 
say how it was acquired. The explanation is that Lord Hough- 
ton, when Mr. Monckton Milnes, was in the habit of attending 
evening parties whether he was invited or not. Hence his 
name, *‘ The Cool of the Evening.” There is a story of 
Mrs. Grote, a great lady of those times, standing at the top 
of her staircase towards the end of a very small party and 
calling, ‘‘ You are not to come up, Monckton! You are 
not to come up!” which tends to show that Victorian 
parties were not as stiff as is supposed by the younger 
generation. 

The fault of Mr. Nevill’s book is that he mentions so many 
names that he has not room for the amusing stories which were 
told of most of their owners. For instance, the same Lord 
Houghton in later days attended a dinner party to meet 
a distinguished French guest. The conversation turned on 
M. Waddington, then French Ambassador in London, and Lord 
Houghton discoursed on his efforts to introduce M. and 
Madame Waddington to the element in London Society which 
he considered best worth knowing. ‘I tried,’ said Lord 
Houghton in the most execrable French that was ever heard, 
“to introdyuze them to literary and artistic people, but they 
only wanted to know the fashionable world, and it ended in 
their associating with les gengs (this is what his pronunciation 
sounded like), les plus stupid que vous avez jamais vew.” 

More amusing than his social stories are Mr. Nevill’s 
accounts of the actual streets of the town in the two 
chapters, “Manners and Ways” and “The Growth of 
London.” The hansom cab, as is obvious in the memoirs 
of Victorian times, was a vehicle which certainly deserved 
to have an epic written on it. ‘‘ The Passing of the Hansom ” 
would provide a last and pathetic canto. Very interesting 
is the author’s account of the Haymarket, “ originally so 
called on account of the St. James’s market for the sale of 
hay and straw, which was held there from the reign of 
Elizabeth till the year 1830, when, by Act of Parliament, 
it was removed to Cumberland Market, Regent’s Park.” 
In the eighteenth century the “ Little” or “ New” Theatre 
was built here, in which Lavinia Fenton, dear to modern 
playgoers as the original creation of “ Polly Peachum,” 
appeared in tragedy ; and here, Mr. Nevill tells us, Mozart 
played as an infant prodigy. Even more surprising is the 
account of the open-air life of London in the eighteenth 
century :— 

“There were then ample facilities fer open-air amusements in 
Zhe World of Fashion, 1837-1922, By Ralph Nevill, London: Methuen, 
(16s, net.) 
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which every class of Londoner could indulge. Setting aside the 
two great rallying places of the pleasure-loving world ”’ (Ranelagh 
and Vauxhall) ‘‘ there was the White Conduit House at Penton- 
ville, where Dr. Oliver Goldsmith had once the misfortune of 
entertaining a party of ladies with cakes and cream, and then 
found himself without the wherewithal to pay the reckoning. 
At Islington there was Sadler’s Wells, where you might not only 
drink the waters, but regale yourself with the supplementary 
and gratuitous recreation of ‘ balance-masters, walking on the 
wire, rope-dancing, tumbling, and pantomime entertainments.’ 
At Bagnigge Wells, in what is now the King’s Cross Road, you 
might, after being received at the Assembly Room by a dignified 
Master of the Ceremonies, enjoy refreshments and tea. Even in 
early Victorian days there existed some two hundred open-air 
places of entertainment in (or within easy reach of) the Metropolis.” 
Surely the climate of England must have changed! Last 
spring and early summer, for instance, open-air places of 
amusement would hardly have paid their way. The book 
is'easy reading, and would have been even more amusing 


if Mr. Nevill had restricted his material and given more detail. 


ESSAYS.* 

In What I Have Gathered' the author, who writes under the 
pen name of J. E. Buckrose, introduces us to a personality so 
kindly and pleasant that it will give no offence to say that she 
is homely. Her style is directness itself, the construction 
of her essays is based on the simplest plan imaginable, but 
her art is not less successful for being self-effacing. It is 
hardly possible to read two pages without feeling that these 
essays are from a woman’s pen. Confirmation comes quickly 
enough in the shape of autobiographical anecdotes which make 
the direct statement, but all the essays deal in the little 
humanities ; they cover up a philosophy of living with 
one’s neighbours in the simplest of disguises, by showing 
nothing more showy than a sympathetic heart ; and there is 
humour without superiority, an unexpressed tolerance, and a 
refreshing and childlike absence of cleverness. It does not 
much matter that the germ of the essay called ‘‘ Ghosts ” 
comes from Oliver Wendell Holmes. Nobody can call this 
essay either brilliant or original, but universal truth is not a 
matter to be spoken once and for all. The author has realized 
(one can easily imagine it to be a late-for-breakfast thought) 
that her own conception of herself is a ghost, invisible to every- 
one else, that follows her about for every moment of her life. 
And the essays are all alike in this, that they do not go out 
of the way to avoid being commonplace, because the author 
is convinced that the commonplaces of human intercourse 
are the most universal, and therefore the most interesting, 
matters of life. Once, in “The Sport of Tracking Fate,” she 
speaks of herself and her life as a writer in words that will 
show the reader the gentle and yet distinctive note of these 
essays :— 

“T am not speaking at random this time, for I know. Because 
it is this sport (the sport of tracking Fate) which chiefly makes 
my writing of quiet novels a thrilling and engrossing pursuit. I 
try to track through these imaginary lives how important events 
may result from trifles of no account. I love to trace how a cold 
in the head may alter the course of a person’s whole existence.” 

What I Have Gathered is not a very ambitious book, as 
* J. KE. Buckrose ” will laughingly admit, but in its own quict 
range it is successful. 

Mr. E. V. Lueas’s Luck of the Year? consists mostly of 
reprinted humorous chapters, many of which first amused 
readers of Punch. They have all the old ease, the old 
exact proportion between effort and effect, the old drawing- 
room accent. It is a book to buy on the station and 
to leave behind at the house of the friend with whom 
you stay next week-end. Mr. Lucas knows only too well 
the exact standard at which he aims, and is too experi- 
enced an essayist not to succeed. Besides, his style and 
manner are his own, and it would be ungrateful, to say the 
least, in one who has enjoyed Luck of the Year to pretend to 
enforce an imaginary law of essays. Mr. Lucas is not Lamb, 
but he never pretended he was ; his work is always pleasant 
reading, and his output is remarkable. 

Professor Brander Matthews’ book of essays—Playwrights 
on Piaymaking’—certainly drives home one matter that is all 
important in criticism: the fact that the audience in the 
theatre takes a large part in the writing of drama. The 
author has no patience with literary critics who, when they 


“® (1) What I Have Gathered, By J. E. Buckrose, London: Chatto and Windus, 
{6s.} (2) Luck of the Year, By BK. V. Lucas. London: Methuen. [6s,.}—— 
3) Phaswrights on Playmaking, By Brander Matthews, London; Scribners, 
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deal with drama, treat it as they treat other literature. To 
him a play of Shakespeare has no true existence except during 
the two or three hours of its performance, and he bases his 
argument upon the statement that Shakespeare never wrote 
his plays as closet-dramas, but frankly accepted the limitatiyng 
of his audiences, and wrote for them, always conceiving his 
plays as performances rather than as literature. Nor does 
Professor Matthews rest content with Shakespeare alone 
but draws in many another great dramatist, some of them 
articulate critics as well as playwrights, and the gist of aj 
the quotations is the gist of this from Corneille : “ Since we 
write plays to be performed, our first object is to please the 
court and the people, and to attract many to the performances.” 
The substance of this first essay leads the author on to attack 
what he calls “ undramatic criticism ” and, in particular, the 
Ars Poetica, and the Cambridge History of English Literature. 
From this he proceeds to inquire how plays written for audi. 
ences long dead can still be popular. Later he discusses the 
American temperament in audiences, and a dozen other 
theatrical topics. He writes with the ease that a lonp 
experience gives, and though he sometimes tilts at windmills, 
as in the second essay, he is always interesting, sensible and 
humorous, FRANK KENnoy, 


MY COMMONPLACE BOOK.* 
Wuen Mr. Hackett’s Commonplace Book first appeared it 
surprised and delighted a host of readers. To begin with, the 
book came from Australia, and it was comforting to find that 
so much of literary and scholastic tradition is contained in 
Australia. We area little too apt to consider that our colonies, 
because of their virtues in action, must be provincial and 
unbalanced when they deal with literature ; to think, indeed, 
that Europe is the only repository of gentle learning and 
humanism. But Mr. Hackett had cast his net so wide for 
quotations, and had brought them in with such fresh and 
enlivening erudition, that we were astonished and pleased, 
We found that our colonies could be relied upon to preserve the 
thread of civilization even if our own fell into ruins. 

For Mr. Hackett was not only learned ; he knew the manner 
of civilized pleasures. He possessed what we were surprised 
to find—a most cultivated and discriminating taste. It wasa 
book in which any man of active mind could quarry for hours, 
There were old friends among epigrammatic sayings : Pope’s 
“IT never knew a man in my life who could not bear another's 
misfortunes perfectly like a Christian”? ; Blake's ‘ The man 
who never alters his opinion is like standing water, and 
breeds reptiles of the mind”; or Artemus Ward’s absurdity, 
‘** I met a man in Oregon who hadn't any teeth—not a tooth 
in his head—yet that man could play on the bass drum better 
than any man I ever met.” But the most interesting parts 
were those most personal to Mr. Hackett, the quotations 
dealing with the controversies and speculations of forty or 
fifty years ago, which had affected him in his youth. It was 
one of the most vivid revivals of insurgent Victorianism ; we 
often forget the intellectual vigour and honest scepticism that 
was combined with the staidness of that age. 

Mr. Hackett has issued a revised and enlarged edition of 
his book. It would be pleasant to continue quoting from it 
for two or three columns more. One piece from ‘* Moby Dick” 
we cannot refrain from giving :— 

“In his broken fashion Queequeeg gave me to understand that, 
in his land, owing to the absence of settees and sofas of all sorts, 
the king, chiefs, and great people generally were in the custom of 
fattening some of the lower orders for ottomans ; and to furnish a 
house comfortably in that respect, you had only to buy up eight 
or ten lazy fellows, and lay them round in the piers and alcoves. 
Lest anyone should think that Mr. Hackett devotes himself 
only to light or humorous extracts, we should not fail to 
mention that he includes quotations on science, psychology, 
religion and almost every subject ; and that on almost every 
subject he gives thoughtful and original notes. A new note 
which we found very suggestive was his discussion whether 
* savages are tribes that have advanced considerably beyond 
primitive man, but, nevertheless, have reached only a com- 
paratively low stage of development,” this being the current 
theory ; or, as he prefers to think, ** primitive man was equal, 
if not superior, to ourselves in mentality (although, of course; 
not in accumulated knowledge) ; and that savages are degener 
ates from superior ancestors and far inferior to primitive man. 


4 My Commonplace Book, “By J.T, Hackett, London: Macmillan, [12s, 6d, net.) 
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ART BOOK OF THE YEAR. 





THE 





‘OLD MASTERS AND MODERN ART.’ 1. The 


NATIONAL GALLERY 


[IraL1AN SCHOOLS] 


By SIR C. J. HOLMES 


Director of the National Gallery. 
“A scholarly volume . quickened by fine 
taste and penetrating insight, and beautifully 
llustrated.””— Morn ng Post, Price 21/- net, 





THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF HENRY VI. 
BY CARDINAL GASQUET. “A vivid picture 
of Henry the man . founder of Eton and 
King’s College, and one of the saddest and yet most lovable 
of England’s kings.”—TJimes. Price 5/- net. 











LIFE OF WILLIAM PITT By J. HOL.- 
LAND ROSE, Litt.D. “Dr. J. Holland Rose has 
an acknowledged place among the very first of 
living historians. . . . . A really remarkable addition to 
historical biograpuy.’’"—Dasly Telegraph. One volume. 1266 preg 
Vrice 15 net. 


STUDIES IN 
STATESMANSHIP. 
By D. C, SOMERVELL. 


‘A luminous outline of history . . . « in which 
the past is made to live again. . . . . The 
doctrine of the unity of history is illustrated in a masterly 
tyle which should attract many readers,.’’—Birmingham Post, 








Vrice 15/— net. 





PEPYS’ DIARY : INDIA - PAPER 
EDITION. “ An edition every lover of Pepys 
will covet. There can be none _ better.’’—Daily 
Telegraph. Complete in three small 8vo. volumes. Price 





42 net. 








A LETTER BOOK selected and introduced 
by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. “The most 
scholarly of small books on a_ notoriously enchanting 
subject.”"—Funck. Fifth impression. Price 6/- net. 








“4 MASTER OF THE MACABRE.’’—Observer. 


MADAM CROWL’S 
GHOST 


AND OTHER TALES OF MYSTERY 
By J. S. LE FANU 


“He stands absolutely in the front rank as a 
writer of Ghost Stories.” —Dr. M. R. JAmrs, 
juihor of ‘‘ Ghost Tales of An Antquary.”’ Price 





7/0 net. 





YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET 
LONDON, W.C.2 









JOHN LONG 


MEMORIES OF MANY YEARS: 
1839-1922. By ARCHBISHOP SETON. _Intro- 


duction by SHANE LESLIE, M.A.(Cantab), Author of 
‘“‘Henry Edward Manning: His Life and Labours,” 
*“*Mark Sykes: His Life and Letters,” etc. With 
Portrait of Author. 15s. net 


Archbishop Seton has come in contact with the leading Digni- 
taries of tne Catholic Church, Royalty, and numerous Celebrities, 
literary and otherwise. His volume is a veritable storehouse of 
delightful reminiscences and sparkling anecdotes. 


BY CAMEL AND CAR TO THE 
PEACOCK THRONE. ., c. avexanver 


POWELL, Author of “ The Last Frontier,” “‘ Asia at the 
Cross Roads,’ etc. Folding Map in colours and 
profusely Illustrated. 15s. net 
This fascinating work records in entertaining style travel 
adventures in Syria, Transjordania, Persia, Kurdistan, Arabia, 
etc., during which the Author and his three companions traversed 
some of the least known and most interesting regions in the world. 


UNDERSTANDING ITALY. 


By CLAYTON SEDGWICK COOPER, Author of 
‘Understanding South America,” etc. Profusely 
Illustrated. 15s. net 
An account of the Italy of the last fifty years. The Author is 
an expert observer, and in this work he has made a very timely 
as well as a supremely interesting interpretation of that new 
Italy which has engaged so much of the world’s attention while 
obtaining but little of its comprehension, 


CASUAL WANDERINGS IN 
ECUADOR. By BLAIR NILES. Profusely Illus- 


trated. 12s. 6d. net 


A fresh, entrancing survey of a country by a woman of culti- 
vated intelligence and charm, beginning with the little-known run 
down the West Coast of South America and the “ Run of Little 
Ports” to Guayaquil, and including the cities and the wilds of 
Ecuador. 
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OUTSTANDING NEW NOVELS 


Seven Shillings and Sixpence Net. 
THE ABLE McLAUGHLINS - - Margaret Wilson 


Winner (from 750 Novels) of the Harper & Brothers, New_York, 
great $2,000 Prize Novel Contest. Adjudicators: Carl Van Doren, 
Literary Editor of the Century Magazine; Henry Siedel Canby, 
Editor of the Literary Review of the New York Evening Post; an 
Jesse Lynch Williams, ex-President of the Author’s League of 
America, 


THERE WAS A VEIL - - Emmeline Morrison 


Emmeline Morrison is the author of Good Grain (the Prize-Winning 
Novel in the 1921 John Long £580 Prize Competition for the Best 
First Novel). She is also the author of those successful novels, 


The Measure of Youth and The Sins Ye Do. 

THE MISSING MILLION - - Edgar Wallace 
FAITHFUL PHILANDERERS - B. Macdonald Hastings 
A DEAL IN LETTERS - - Fred M. White 
WEST OF THE WATER TOWER - Anonymous 
MANY ENGAGEMENTS + . J. S. Fletcher 
HIS LADY SECRETARY -  - John L. Carter 
A BRILLIANT SEASON” - - - Nat Gould 
THE BROWN BOOK - - J. B. Harris-Burland 
THE VALLEY OF LIES’ - - George Goodchild 
SERAPH WINGS - - Colonel Arthur Lynch 
SPHINX - - - - “ David Lindsay 


NULL AND VOID - . - - Mina Holt 





£500 for a First Novel. Messrs. John Long are inaugurating 
their second £500 Prize Competition for the Best First 
Novel. Full particulars from the publishers 


JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12-14 Norris St., Haymarket, London 
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His marshalling of facts for argument is here so admirable 
that we turned with excitement to a discussion, promised in 
the preface, on our new knowledge of the Unconscious—and 
discovered that eighteen pages were missing. We very much 
hope that no other reader will suffer this deprivation, and 
that ours was the only faulty copy of an excellently produced 
book. 





A VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS.* 


* Arnica,” Mr. Cannan says, “ is the continent of the future.” 
“ The sun withers, the earth here rejects mediocrity, which is 
the reason why nineteenth-century mercantilism has made so 
little headway.” In Africa most of these Letters from a 
Distance were written, and there the author finds a green hill 
where he may be alone with his own soul, and discover “ the 
answer to the question, ‘ What on earth are we all up to ?’” 
that need enclosed in the urge towards an exhaustive self- 
scrutiny which drives the thinking man in the middle ’thirties 
to wander (if he can) and thus isolate himself. ‘These letters, 
which do not seck to persuade us that the green hill need 
necessarily be African, are of a quality so honest, so arrestingly 
sincere that the rather dry style appeals more than would 
glowing periods. What does the author discover ? prophesy ? 
and preach ? if the last intrepid word may be forgiven. It 
seems to us that he writes in an ecstasy of pure reason, which 
we must separate from the transports of faith : he personally. 
reserves the right at any time to sink back with a shrug of the 
shoulders, nor does he really convey the nature of the joy 
which he declares to be possible under certain conditions ; 
his “ local colour ”’ is curiously vague and fleeting, for at any 
point on the earth he is always ensphered in his intense pre- 
occupations (not, as Conrad or Hudson, affording us an escape 
from the world). But he sees so clearly the damnation in 
industrial Europe, which might be transformed through 
understanding into salvation, that surely here is a document 
of the greatest value. ‘‘ There are no nations any more,” he 
says from Paris, ** there are only crowds . . . crowds harnessed 
to the system of railways, steamships, hotels, factories.” In 
Europe “ we have dispensed with morals since 1914,”’ and the 
only relief he can find is in a few companionable solid facts, 
such as the racehorses at Auteuil, and Carpentier returning 
from America. Arrived in Africa, he discusses Empire- 
building : but ‘* these are warm words for so casual a traveller 
as myself, one who travels to avoid political problems in order 
to concentrate on aesthetics, but where is there greater beauty 
than is to be found in the contemplation of justice, involving 
as it does both truth and liberty ? One may travel the world 
over, see all that it has to show, and yet return, as I shall 
return, with the same desire to see further and yet further 
into those beauties which are known, not of the senses, but of 
the spirit through the human conscience. Those are the 
realms for travelling and, O Modernity, I would gladly give 
you my Sultan of Zanzibar for your sewing machines if the 
exchange will but open up the way to that reality which is 
more romantic than romance.” ‘These political problems 
constantly recur, are searchingly analysed, give the wanderer 
no peace. He finds the only solution to the insolvency that 
comes of an age of machines is “* to cut down expenses and 
work hard.” We should like to quote all Letter IX., for one 
eannot convey by chance phrases the effect of this eager, 
imperious talk about civilization, running glibly in the channel 
of letters to Eusebius. 


A MAN AMONG LAWYERS.t 


Ir is Mr. Holmes’s work in life to reform the manners of those 
who show signs of being unmannerly in the eyes of the law. 
He has written this volume to explain his methods and ideas. 
The whole book is an incitement to further crime. Mr. Holmes 
modestly tells us that he is so well known by the thousands of 
versons who have seen him in the Courts of Justice that it is 
now almost impossible for him to get into a *bus or a train 
without being hailed by a friend whom he has first met under 
those embarrassing circumstances. One feels that a day in a 
sriminal dock or even a few months in prison would be a slight 
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inconvenience for the pleasure of being able to recognize Jy 
Holmes on sight in the public highway and to claim jj 
attention as a friend. 

For one thing, it would be an honour, in this age of cheg 
journalism and sensational smart writing, to be shaken bya 
hand whose pen has the dignity of Charles Lamb, the characte, 
drawing of Henry Fielding, and at times a rich humour that 
might be envied by any of the masters. For example, the tala 
of Mr. Lane and “ the bitter tongue of the young widow who, 
to his sorrow, he had made his second wife ”’ is a miniature of 
delight—from its beginning with a crowd of mischievous boys 
rattling on the door to show their full appreciation of the 
domestic duologuc (or was it a monologue ?) within, all through 
the grand spectacle of Mr. Lane forgiving them with dignity 
(and a poker in hand), until the dropping of the curtain on 
this most serious of comedies, leaving the magnanimous gentle. 
man in public silence : “* his peace was no longer disturbed by 
anyone outside his family cirele.”” Could any other arrange. 
ment of words within one line more precisely convey the 
peculiar inconveniences of Mr. Lane’s private life? Here is q 
passage of prose that should be sct over the desk of everyone 
who carries that most dangerous of all weapons, a pen :— 

“*T am thinking of a girl who would have been at least a duchess 
ifshe could. Fate having ordained that she should be the daughter 
of a clerk, at eighteen years old she endeavoured to rectify Fate's 
unkindness by obtaining wonderful garments by false pretences, 
running away from home, taking rooms in a hotel, passing herself 
off quite cleverly as a member of a wealthy family—in fact, having 
quite a gay time till the hotel proprietor grew concerned about his 
bill. Her misdoings revealed, she was bound over on probation 
and given to the care of an excellent woman, who did all she could 
to turn her mind in the right way. The effort came to nothing, 
Within a year she repeated the same line of conduct with insignificant 
variations of detail. This earned her a further chance on probation, 
of which she failed to make proper use. Brought before magistrates 
a third time, having now added forgery to her faults, she . . ., etc.” 

Then, again, Mr. Holmes’s book is packed full of first-class 
scientific psychology, which most of the professors who carn 
their livings thereby must envy him greatly. We have here 
the raw material of the living men and women out of whose 
doings and thinkings the psychological text-books are written. 
There is one tale after another of subtle analysis of the human 
mind. 

If it were possible—by Act of Parliament, if necessary—to 
compel the reading of this book by everyone who sits as a 
judge on his fellows, from lay magistrates to the Lord Chan- 
cellor in his robes, then there would be hope that justice might 
be done in that manner of superb common sense which Mr. 
Holmes clearly places above the law. His contempt for the 
harrying of children because they are too full of high spirits 
to behave like plaster saints, his inextinguishable faith in 
human nature, his flat refusal to gather up his skirts because 
the law has condemned—all these qualities and many others 
give an attractive flavour to this book on the fallen by a man 
who probably knows more about them than anyone else. In 
his sympathetic manner he congratulates himself that he 1s, 
as yet, unhanged. This book is a little masterpicce. 

G. R. Srirwtinc TAYLor. 


AN OUTLAW’S DIAR.Y* 

As one suspected from the pitch of her first volume describing 
the Karolyi regime, Miss 'Tormay has no further superlatives 
left for the real reign of terror that followed under Bela Kun. 
The first volume was itself so top-heavy with extremity of 
abuse as to produce no sort of serious effect on the reader's 
mind ; the second could not go further and keep within the 
limits of the English Dictionary. Miss Tormay writes as if 
every moment were the blackest in the history of the world, 
which is absurd ; and as a novelist she should know better. 
She must surely realize that there is no method of expression 
so inarticulate as the scream. We must, of course, make 
allowances for the state of mind of a woman of culture actually 
living through what we ourselves are only reading from an 
arm-chair ; but equally we should have thought that women 
of culture would have more restraint than to behave in this 
hysterical manner under any circumstances ; and even if to 
write as she does were comprehensible, to publish it without 
considerable revision is not. To regard a man as the enemy 
of one’s country, to believe the worst of him under great 

© An Ontlaw’s Diary, Part UW, By Cécile Tormay, London; Philip Atians 
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stress, is one thing; to blackguard him like a vendor of 
yellow street-libels, in cold print after a considerable lapse of 
time, as Miss Tormay did to the Count and Countess Karolyi 
in her last volume, is another and very different thing and 
cannot fail to disgust the reader, whatever allowances he may 
previously be inclined to make. After all, at its worst the 
Bolshevik regime in Budapest was not so cataclysmal as that 
in Russia, and the restraint of the average Russian refugee is 
in marked contrast to Miss Tormay’s abuse : of such a pre- 
eminently aristocratic nation as the Magyar we should have 
expected something better. But let it not be thought that 
the present writer is trying to minimize the sufferings of that 
nation. Although he has not first-hand knowledge of the 
events described, he was in Budapest not very long afterwards, 
and conversed with many who suffered worse than Miss Tormay 
did: candidly, he was a great deal more impressed before he 
came to read Miss Tormay’s diary than he is now. The 
Hungarians probably possess a more efficient and cleverer 
propaganda service in foreign countries than any other nation. 
It is inconceivable how they could have been guilty of such 
an error of judgment as not to do their utmost to hinder the 
publication of this book, which cannot but lower the prestige 
of their country in English eyes. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


BOYS’ BOOKS.* 


Tur tradition of Dean Farrar’s Eric dies hard. Or, if it is 
not the influence of that tradition, where is the fancy bred 
that, allows a ‘“‘ Public School boy” to address his house- 
master as *“* Goddard ” (tout court), or another to inform the 
same dignitary, “ You know how I prize your opinion?” 
Was ever a Public School, which permitted the fourth form, 
strengthened by two stalwarts from the Upper School and 
superintended by an Old Blue, to launch and put forth in a 
lifeboat into a storm which was funked by the professional 
crew ? These are some of the glorious purple patches of a 
“Public School” story of the present season, and season after 
season a similar crop springs up with distressing strength. 
One is almost inclined to say to the young reader or to the 
kindly relative who is selecting a gift-book : ‘* Distrust every 
book in a gaudy cover which observes of itself that it is ‘a 
Public School story * ; it will let you down ; it isn’t the goods : 
its special kind of Public School never existed, and never will 
till the coming of the Coqeigrues.” 

But what is the young reader to do? Fortunately for hii 
and for the parental peace of mind during the holidays his 
choice is not limited to this type of romance. There is, for 
instanee, The New House at Oldborough,' in which boys are 
made to talk as boys do talk and which contains an account of 
school-life as it is really lived—a genuine sample of Public 
School life. But of Second Innings* what can be said? Her 
we are introduced to a young gentleman who has been a clerk 
in an office, but who, having fallen heir to a fortune of 
£100,000, decides to complete his education by taking anothe: 
year at a “ Public School” (in Richmond Old Deer Park). 
His first exploit is to parade before the governors of the schooi, 
the head-master and a general audience in a mortar-board and 
imitation gown announcing that he is “ the Carptain of the 
Schule * amidst “a buzz of wild excitement,” which under 
the circumstances is not, perhaps, ‘surprising. The book is 
pure faree, but throughout it runs a vein of rollicking fun 
which will delight many innocent young hearts. 

From adventures at school one passes to adventures in the 
wild and the frozen waste. As befits a nation who numbers 
amongst her sons the great names of Bruce, Shackleton, Evans 





* (1) The New House at Oldborough. By Gunby Hadath. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. [3s. 6d, net.|———(2) Second Innings. By Hylton Cleaver. Illus 
trated by H. M. Brock. ey Milford ; Oxford University Press. (6s. net 
- (3) The Great Antarctic. By John Mackie. London: Jarrolds. [3s. 6d. net 
——(4) The Peopie of the Chasm. By Christopher Beck. London: C. Arthur 
Pearson, [3s. 6d, net.}——(5) The Quest for the Arctic Poppy. Wy Raymond Raife 
The Boy's Own Paper Otlice. (38, 6d. net.}——(6) Men of the Mist. By T. C. Bridges 
Illustrated by G. Henry Evison, London: Harrap and Co. [3s, 6d, net,} 

(7) The Three Skippers. By Robert Overton. London: Jarrolds. [3s. 6d. net 
-——(8) The Swan and her Crew, By G. Christopher Davies. Same publisher and 





price.——{9) Railways for All. By J. F. Gairns. London: Ward Lock and Co 
6s. net.}+—{10) The Railwsys of Great Britain, By G. Gibbard Jackson. Illus 
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Railway, Illustrated by H. R. Millar. London: Blackie and Son, [2s, net,]— 
(12) Aly Picture Book of Railways. London: Ward Lock and Co. [1s. 6d, net. 
~——(13) Great Inventions and How They Were Invented. By Charles R. Gibson, 
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and the undying memory of Scott, Polar exploration claims a 
foremost place. The Great Antarctic® relates the story of two 
men who in an attempt to cross Antarctica in a balloon were 
left behind on the slopes of Mt. Erebus, and it is a serious and 
very successful attempt to portray the bitter conditions of a 
land where is “no motion in the dumb dead air, nor any 
song of bird or sound of rill.” Both this book and the People 
of the Chasm* (a rattling yarn) give us all the local colour of 
skuas, penguins, killer-whales and seals, but Mr. Christopher 
Beck is not content with the ordinary fauna. He brings his 
young heroes, duly armed with bombs and repeating rifles and 
travelling in an aeroplane, into contact, not only with a race of 
feathered but friendly men, but also with moles, huge as Bengal 
tigers and as fierce, with cunningly savage anthropoid apes, 
and with a pre-flood monster, on which the bombs do great 
execution—and all (as Pepys would say) in a fashion that 
contents us mighty well. With the two books on Antarctica 
naturally link up two others on adventure in the Arctic regions : 
The Quest for the Arctic Poppy® and Men of the Mist. The 
first is slightly reminiscent of the improving manner of 
Sandford and Merton, but is sound, wholesome stuff, giving 
much interesting information about the Eskimo and their 
dogs. The hero, having secured the elusive vegetable whieh 
gives its title to the book, is rewarded (inter alia) by heing 
made Honorary M.A. of “ two Universities ” on “ coming of 
age.” But Men of the Mist, a really capital story, plunges us 
into gay adventure again, and will be read with a real sense of 
thrill. Alaska, it seems, still harbours the antediluvians in 
its wilds—-mammoths and dinosaurs, and the two boy-heroes 
get their fill of adventures with them and with avalanches, 
Kaloot Indians, and silver-tip bears. From the Arctic we are 
brought back to the high seas by The Three Skippers.? A 
madman and murderer ships as captain on board of the 
‘Broderick Castle’ under the name of the rightful skipper, and 
with affright we listen to the story of his crimes and of his 
tragic end. The mantle of the murderer descends upon a 
villainous mate, who maroons the next captain on a desert 
island, and—but the young reader shall be left to follow the 
rest of the story for himself, and he will not be disappointed. 
Different from and in a milder vein than the foregoing is The 
Swan and Her Crew, a story of sport and natural history on 
the Norfolk Broads. The book makes the mouth water— any 
mouth, boy’s or man’s. Happy will be the boy that has a 
tove for birds and butterflies and fishing who reads The San 
and Her Crew. But happier he who can go, like Mr. Davies’ 
young friends, and watch the ruffs dance, listen to the pipe of 
the ring-plover or “the ery of the wildfowl in the starlit 
silence of the night,” and light among the sedges on the 
glorious prize of the nest of the bearded tit. Mr. Davies’ 
book, without perhaps the magic of Bevis, yet brings one right 
into the heart of nature, into the midst of the wildest life yet 
left in England, 

But adventure is not all: there are the sober sides of life, 
and to such, and especially to budding engineers, Mr. Gairns’ 
Railways for All’ will make a strong appeal. Here is sect out 
all that a young amateur necds to know (and far more than 
most old amateurs do know) about the railway systems of the 
world—how they came into being, how they work, how they 
are paid for, how they dive under mountains and fly over 
rivers, what they did in the Great War, the whole forming a 
rich store of information pleasantly conveyed and fully abreast 
of the times. Of less ambitious scope, but in its way equally 
interesting and written in a quietly picturesque style, is The 
Railways of Great Britain.” It is comforting to know that a 
railway is ‘‘ the safest place on earth,” and Mr. Jackson can 
tell you why. Any boy of mechanical tendency will like both 
these books. Still, however, the very small boys and girls are 
left out in the cold, and to their succour and delight come two 
picture-books—On the Railway," most charmingly illustrated 
in colour by Mr. H. R. Millar, and My Picture Book of Rail- 
ways,'* in which “ Father” also tells the chicks in simple 
language what he knows about railways, and it is well known 
that Fathers know nearly everything. 'To put the crown on 
youthful seientifie knowledge appears Mr. Gibson’s Greai 
Inventions, adapted to the demands of children from cight to 
fourteen years cf age. In an easy and lucid manner these 
demands are met, and at the end of it all Mr. Gibson’s readers 
should know something about the great inventions of the 
world from the rudiments of the steam-engine down to wireless 
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—— Presents 


HE S.P.C.K. has a splendid list of New Books 
T useful for Presents this Christmas. 
following suggestions are made :— 


FOR A CLERGYMAN OR A LAYMAN. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S POCKET 
BOOK. 


Containing the Old and the New Table of Lessons, Diary, &c. 
3s., 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 5s., 5s. 6d. 


FOR THE VICAR OR ORGANIST. 
A MANUAL OF ENGLISH CHURCH 
MUSIC. 








Edited by G. GARDNER and S. H. NICHOLSON. 10s. 6d. 
FOR ANYONE WITH RELATIONS IN INDIA. 


INDIA AND THE CHURCH. 
Essays by the BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, the 
OF MANCHESTER, 
of the Mission of Help. 4s. 6d. 
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FOR AN INVALID. | 
THE HEART OF THE ETERNAL. | 
Devotional Readings in large type. 2s. 6d. | z 
FOR ANYONE THAT WANTS TO PRAY BETTER. | 
THROUGH PRAYER TO PEACE. = 
By C. M. WHISHAW. An Anthology of Prayers. 3s. In | = 
better binding for presents 4s. 6d. Or |= 
THE BOOK OF THE LOVER AND |. 
THE BELOVED. | = 
By RAMON LULL. Translated by PROFESSOR PEERS. } 3 
3s. 6d. |= 
“FOR ONE INTERESTED IN BIBLICAL CRITICISM. | = 
IN AND AROUND THE BOOK OF) 
' 
DANIEL. , 
By (C. BOUTFLOWER, M.A. With a Preface by | 
Dr. PINCHES. Illustrated. 16s. | 
FOR HISTORY STUDENTS AND ANTIQUARIANS. |; 
THOMAS DE COBHAM, BISHOP |. 
OF WORCESTER, 1317-1327. 
By the present BISHOP OF THE DIOCESE. | 15s. | § 





FOR A YOUNG MOTHER. 
A BABY’S LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
By M. F. ROLT. 2s. 6d. 
FOR EVER YONE WHO ADMIRES 
SUNDAR SINGH. 
By E. SANDERS and E. JUDAH. 2s. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
THE HOLY BIBLE. 
With 32 Coloured Pictures. 3s. 9d. 
FOR PEOPLE WHO WANT LARGE 
A beautiful PRAYER & HYMN BOOK, 





A CHRISTIAN HERO. 








TYPE. 


India 


(5} x 34 x 2) but printed in good type on 

selected leather bindings. Prices 12s. 9d., 15s. 6d., 16s. 6d., 

20s. 6d. 
Another Book, printed in Pica type on India paper size | 25 
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Herbert Strang’s Annual* is left to the last, and no higher 
praise can be given to it than by saying it is as good as ever, 
after sixteen years of life. There is matter in it to catch the 
fancy of every boy from the breathless follower of the deeds of 
pirates down to the embryo Edison-Bell-Marconi. But what 
is the conclusion of the whole matter? To be a praiser of 
past time is, in the view of some, an indication of approaching 
senility, but one is inclined to risk the stigma in asserting 
that the dim Victorian Age (at which modern brilliancy so often 
permits itself to heave the half-brick of obloquy) managed this 
matter of the Christmas book-banquet with greater skill. 
Then the wise parent pointed his offspring to Peter Simple, or 
if he was humane, pointed it away from that terror of child- 
hood, The Pilgrim’s Progress. Later came the great hierarchy 
of Kingston, Ballantyne, Manville Fenn and Henty, and later 
still, impinging on our own age, Captain Brereton and Mr. 
Herbert Strang himself. A book from any of these was a 
landmark and an event, but now every Christmas season 
crowds us with such a gargantuan plethora of events that the 
juvenile appetite must become—does become—jaded. But 
there is, perhaps, reassurance in the thought that the digestion 
for assimilating this varied fare must be of the very strongest. 
Of such a many-itemed bill of fare one may say what the Scot 
said of the sheep’s-head—that it is “ grand confused eating.” 
But is it as wholesome ? M. J.C. M. 


GIRLS’ BOOKS. 


Is the woman of the future shadowed forth in the girls’ books 
of to-day ? The name of these books is legion and they are 
almost all alike. Their unanimity is wonderful, and it is 
certainly the most interesting thing about them. Taken 
individually, their insignificance cannot be minimized. Yet 
without a doubt they are very popular. We are assured that 
all the girls in the great boarding schools read them, and 
county school children borrow them rather than any other 
pleasure books. 

We imagine that it must be the vein of sentimental enthu- 
siasm running through their pages which gives delight, an 
enthusiasm for a particular kind of life which certainly has 
in it some entirely fresh elements. 

The little heroines and even the little villains here depicted 
all love school, are “* homesick for school,’ keep an almanack 
whereon to mark off the dull days of the holidays, and put the 
honour of their particular school above everything else on 
earth. A foreigner reading these stories, and knowing our 
educational system by report only, would be ready to say that 
we are carrying our time-honoured boys’ Public School ideals 
into our new girls’ schools and are carrying them to the point 
of absurdity—in fact, that we are creating a caricature. So 
far as these books tell us the intellectual side of school life 
does not exist, lessons are regarded simply as a part of the 
discipline, a part specially necessary for slack children 
who do not like games. The teachers are hardly men- 


tioned. The head-mistress, indeed, is an _ imposing 
figure-head. Resplendent in virtue, she represents the 
school which in practice is governed by the prefects. 


These latter would seem to give their whole time to the moral 
and athletic training of the juniors. Aged seventeen and 
eighteen they keep wonderful discipline and are adored. The 
honour of the school is their religion, and by appeal to it 
they overwhelm the little sinners and transport the little 
saints under their charge. This corporate feeling seems to 
take the place of home affection and of the church teaching 
of the earlier girls’ stories. Miss Young must be turning in 
her grave. For its sake the little dévotes of the new cult are 
expected to risk martyrdom, and young readers’ hearts take 
fire, we suppose, from the narrative. Opportunities of heroism 
are, of course, more common in fiction than in real life. It is 
to be hoped that swimming baths seldom offer a chance of 
drowning and life-saving, sanatoriums are not often built so 
near the edge of cliffs as to be swept away by storms. The 
conflagrations so common in last chapters seldom occur in 
colleges, and burglars are not frequently tempted by the cups 
and shields of little athletes, neither are they held up by a 
child with a water pistol. Such expedients are, however, 
quite legitimate, especially in the hands of those who are 
insinuating a new kind of faith. 

Let us take a book at random from the pile in front of us, 
The Only Day Girl, by Dorothea Moore (Nisbet, 5s.). Anne 








Sap 





Severn, the heroine, is very unhappy because she is noj 
allowed to board at school. No one is the least unkind to 
her, but she feels that as a day girl she is as it were outside 
Paradise. In spite of this disadvantage, she manages to be a 
credit to the school, to do nothing which could lower its tone, 
or risk its pre-eminence in games, and finally, inspired by its 
selfless traditions, she attains to heroism. Virtue is splendidly 
rewarded. The home authorities are propitiated and she 
becomes a boarder. What would you have ! 

Peg Runs Away to School, by Nancy Hayes (Oxford Press, 
6s.), is just such another story. Peg hates a home education, 
Her father’s absence from home enables her, by the practice 
of serious deceit, to get to Reedhurzon House. Soon the 
influence of the place brings home to her her naughty conduct, 
Torn between love and remorse she sets forth to run away, 
Repenting of her apostacy, however, she returns and oppor. 
tunity makes a hero. An aeroplane descending breaks thie 
leg of a devoted prefect, who was chasing the runaway upon 
a bicycle. Peg is able to disentangle her from the debris, and 
also to extinguish the smouldering airman by means of a damp 
sports coat. Forgiven, of course, after such an advertisement 
for the school, Peg reforms. ‘ The records on honours’ list 
and shield, and the loyalty of tried chums tell how she won 
through.” 

As a rule, the small fry are more engaging than the big 
girls who preach ad nauseam, and are seldom even suspected of 
doing wrong. Occasionally, however, as in Captain Cara, 
by Christine Chaundler (Nisbet, 5s.), a prefect, remembering 
her own naughty days, takes the blame due to her fag, and is 
deposed from office, only, of course, to be reinstated upon the 
confession of the remorseful culprit. Needless to say, her 
magnanimity sends the whole junior school wild witi 
enthusiasm, 

The devices of the detective story are often used to lighten 
a school narrative. In this case the prefects seem to spend 
their whole time in following clues and discussing who drop; e | 
the cigarette end, or how a piece of school property got out 
of bounds. They are never easy till the stain is wiped off the 
escutcheon, and somebody gets fearfully blown up by them, 
or very mildly punished by the head-mistress, who maintains 
her authority, chiefly by a beautiful appearance, a ringing 
voice, and the conferring or withholding of an invitation to tea. 

A good dose of these school stories would, we think, prove 
very healthy reading for parents. Is this form of ** morality 
touched by emotion ” the mental food they really desire for 
their daughters ? A reprint of that old favourite, What Katie 
Did at School, by Susan Coolidge (Blackie, 1s. 6d.), brings 
back recollections of Mrs. Ewing and Miss Alcott, and the 
English and American children’s books of the near past. 
From a literary point of view, at least, comparison is impossible, 

But for the moment parents are thinking about Christmas 
presents. They want to give their children what will please 
them, and among the heaps of new books there are a few 
which deal with young life not wholly engineered by sixth-form 
ideals. The Ferry House Girls, by Bessie Marchant (Blackie, 
8s. 6d.), is a charming story of two sisters who endeavour to 
run their father’s house in the wild places outside Melbourne. 
The elder has finished school, and the younger has not yet 
gone there. Helenofthe Black Mountain, also by Miss Marchant 
(Blackie, 3s. 6d.), and Rachel Out West (Blackie, 5s.), by 
the same author, are also delightful. Miss Marchant manages 
to combine domestic life with adventure in a manner so 
natural as to make the most unlikely escapes and acts of 
heroism seem possible. The Secret of Hallowdene Farm, by 
Doris Pocock (Nisbet, 3s. 6d.), is again a really good story. 
The writer contrives to gild the middle-class poverty of to-day 
and extract a real romance out of it. Brave Girls All, by 
Olivia Fowell (Jarrolds, 3s. 6d.), deals with the same situation 
in a town instead of the country. Kitty's Chinese Garden, by 
Joan Leslie (Oxford Press, 6s.), contains a vivid description 
of life in Pekin, as led by an English girl of sixteen, who gocs 
there to keep house for her father, who is an English doctor. 
The happenings of the story are not very likely, but they are 
more or less amusing, and Kitty herself is fascinating. For 
girls who insist upon taking a *busman’s holiday at Christmas, 
and cannot even for a few weeks turn their attention from 
**term,” one would recommend The Sport of the School, by 
Ethel Talbot (Chambers, 3s.). There is more fresh air about 
it than about most such stories, for St. Gabricl’s is secu 
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into a fortune, seeks the education of an English lady. She 
is a very pleasant child; anyone of her age would like her 
company at Christmas. 


“WHEN THE PIE WAS OPENED.”* 
Wuen the parcel of review books came, the. birds did 
indeed begin to sing. Before, one had just becn a dull 
grown-up person in a room in London, wondering if the sun 
was going to get through the fog. Came Carter Paterson, 
Santa Claus of daily life, with twelve Nature books for 
children, and the sun did come out. Not only that. Also, 
the London sky folded itself up neatly, selvedge to sclvedge, 
and put itself away in a drawer with the grown-up feeling 
and winter. A vast blue heaven, where larks hung like 
Christmas-tree angels, arched above, and a _ small child 
wandered in the standing hay-grass of a long-suffering father. 
Forests of ox-eye daisies and quaker-grass waved above the 
white clover and the red. Butterflies stood on their heads in 
ecstasy. Bumble-bees rushed by with the crescendo and 
diminuendo sound of tiny express trains. Mysterious walls 
of fragrance rose about one—pink above the clover, white 
where the hawthorn was, blue at the entrance to the hyacinth 
wood—thick, soft walls through which you could walk to 
more marvels. And, as I said, the birds began to sing, ** All 
at once, and all in tune.” Piping and fluting, whistling and 
trilling, while the grave, recollected blackbird uttered his 
mastering melody and the cuckoo’s two notes throbbed like 
a pulse, they made the place all in a charm. “ They cherme 
as byrds do when they make a noyse a great nomber together.” 
Starlings, reckless with joy, mimicked the predatory owl, 
hooting with clownish glee. The insect world was no whit 
behind. The crickets laid on to their fiddles very heartily, 
like a Covent Garden orchestra in Tannhauser. No creature 
but had its note of gaicty. No tree but had its nest. No 
plant lacked its flower or bud. And when dusk came, and 
the sweet smell of dew, still the feast and the song went en 
Over the mauve ladysmocks t hrilled the grasshopper-warbler 
Moths gyrated solemnly to amuse their mates, or put on 
masks (as the puss-moth does) to alarm unwelcome guests, 
The night-jar’s spinning-wheel had been busy a long while 
when—hark ! it is the father’s bed-time call. Through long 
shadows and moony gleams the child runs home, secure in the 
fuith that “ to-morrow will be as to-day, and much more 
abundant.” 

Aware of the enormity of such disquisitions, I return to 
my pareel. If blame is due for the vision, let it be borne by 
those wizards, Mr. Roland Green, Mr. Pycraft and the other 
authors and artists mentioned below. 

Last year I had the pleasure of reviewing Mr. Pycraft’s 
Birds in Flight, illustrated by Mr. Green. This year the 
same artist has collaborated with Mr. Coward, whose book, 
Bird Haunts and Nature Memories, was one of the interesting 
collections of Nature essays last year, though it had not the 
charm of the present volume, Birds and their Young. 
Youngness is the essence of this book, and in the depicting 
of youngness Mr. Green is an adept. Delightful are the baby 
shell-ducks with their expression of derring-do, and the long- 
tailed tits seated before their elaborate domicile. The dipper 
and her domed nest are good also, though the artist has for- 
gotten her white eyelashes. This brings me to my chief 
criticism. The otherwise perfect picture on the wrapper is 
marred by the fact that the hen robin is painted as bright 
in breast as the cock. I have never seen one more than 
faintly red, the main colour being a sort of yellowy brown. 
The hen yellow-hammer also seems to me too bright. Is 
feminism spreading to the avian world? The hawks are 
very well done, with the innocent-relentless look that all 
birds of prey have. The tinting is delicate and rich, especially 
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in the painting of woodcock. There is an amusing drawing 
of a tern offering, in a nonchalant manner, a fish to his lady. 
In his very able chapters Mr. Coward begins with the nest 
and takes us full-cirele through infancy, helpless or pr: cccious 
adolescence, focd’and feeding grounds, lessons in flight, bird 
language and maturity, to the courtship display. He tells 
us not only of the mating music, but of-the-drumming of 
snipe, the roding of woodcock, the linnet exhibiting his rosy 
breast, the lap-wing placing bits of grass before his chosen 
partner, and whirling round in an offhand manner as if to 
say, “A nest? My idea! Take it or leave it.” This is g 
book of great merit, and so is The Wonder Book of Nature? 
to which Mr. Pycraft and other distinguished naturalists have 
contributed. Mr. Golding is an excellent editor, and has 
arranged such a repast of mingled wonder and beauty as will 
delight all children. From African lions to a rose-leaf eyt 
by a bee, from Vesuvius to a diatom, the subjects range, 
illustrated by scientific plates and by pictures of woodland 
glades and daffodils and branches of blossom. There are 
some coloured plates too, and Mr. Roland Green appears 
again as a painter of butterflies. In the diverse chapters we 
hear, among other things, what the flowers are doing at 
night, what the trees are doing in winter, how butterflies 
make themselves lock like leaves, and insects turn themselves 
into musical instruments. Mr. Charles Whymper’s painting 
of an eagle, with its frame of soft gold, makes a beautiful 
cover design. “The Abbey Nature Books’’*,*,°,° are a mine of 
information about almost all forms of animate life in the 
British Isles (the book on mammals was published previously), 
The salient facts about each species are tersely and clearly 
expressed, and the author manages to include in small space 
most of the things we want to know. Many books of this 
kind are disappointing because they so often leave out the 
very thing one is looking for. Mr. Westell has not only a vast 
store of knowledge, writing as easily about fish and lizards, 
frogs, dragonflies, and beetles as he does about birds and 
butterflies, but he has the gift of imparting it in con- 
centrated form. This is just what is wanted in popular 
Nature books. In the bird book he gives an index of families 
with the various birds belonging to each. In the volume itself 
each bird has about a page. on the 
same lines, and those on insects and reptiles are unusually 
interesting, because these are comparatively seldom treated 
of. ‘The illustrations by Doris Meyer are very good, especially 
the coloured ones in the bird book. The dipper on page 80 is 
unconvincing. ‘Though there is nothing absolutely wrong 
with it, the artist has not caught the likeness. Also, on the 
wrapper of Butterflies and Moths, the Painted Lady scems, 
in colour, too much like a tortoiseshell. 

I must mention, risking the accusation of a “* robin complex,” 
that Mr. Westell holds the same theory about hen robins as 
Mr. Green. Now, either these two authorities are wrong, or 
all the dear, dowdy little hen robins I have ever met have 
been frauds or freaks, which would seem to make Nature 
herself wrong. What is the way out of this dilemma ? 

By Meadow, Grove and Stream’ is a pleasant book of 
leafy gossip including chapters on familiar butterflies, birds, 
flowers and trees, illustrated with drawings. 
is referred to as goosegrass, a name I thought belonged 
exclusively to one of the bedstraws. Three boys’ books come 
next. Dragons and Dragon Slayers® is not a Nature book 
except by virtue of the last chapter, which treats of dinosaurs 
and other real dragons ; but it must be included because of 
Gordon Browne’s lovely illustrations, which will fascinate 
boys. Skewbald, The New Forest Pony? has 
descriptions of moorland and forest, their fauna and flora, 
wild weather, and ponies galloping across purple table-lands 
or going in Indian file along green rides. Barbrooke Grubb” 
in spite of its dreadful title, has some good chapters about egg 
collecting and Chaco wizards. The Adventures of Twinkley 
Eyes™ is a book of charming stories for tiny children. There 
are no nightmares in it, for none of the furry folk are ever 
killed. Last comes a very unusual book. Tiny Toilers™ 
ought t> be in every schoolroom, It tells of ants that make 
gardens and mushroom-beds, keep cows, grow rice, and sew 
leaves together by using their own live babies as needles. 
This sounds like a fairy tale, but it is scientifically correct. 
The magic of it is making me once more feel as if the London 
sky were folding itself away.- Therefore I must cease. 

Mary Wess. 
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BOOKS. 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


GeorceE Herpert’s brother, Edward, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, was a philosopher of note ; he was also a poet of the 
metaphysical school, staider and less “ conceited ”’ than many 
of them, full of good matter, and possessing his own share of 
the idiomatic lyricism of the age. Mr. G. C. Moore Smith has 
collected his Poems, English and Latin, for the Clarendon 
Press, and given them for the first time in a reliable text. We 
think that he overstates Lord Herbert’s case when he claims 
that “in poetic feeling and art he soars above his brother 
George” ; when George Herbert laid his moralizing aside and 
wrote of his spiritual troubles he could produce astounding 
poetry ; but Edward Herbert has undoubtedly missed much 
of his due fame. Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton send us two 
yolumes edited by Mr. Clement Shorter, The Complete Poems 
of Emily Jane Bronté and The Complete Poems of Charlotte 
Bronté. The fiard work of collection, collation, arrangement, 
and annotation has in each volume been done by Mr. C. W. 
Jlatfield ; Charlotte Bronté’s poems had never been published 
in full. Another new edition of a poet’s work is the Florence 
Press Byron (Chatto and Windus), edited by Mr. Grierson ; 
an excellent companion for the same press’s Keats, Shelley, 
and Blake. 

Two books which will have “ first edition ” values are pub- 
lished this week, and immediate mention should be made of 
them. One is Mr. Conrad’s new novel, The Rover (T. Fisher 
Unwin), the other Land and Sea Tales, for Scouts and Guides 
(Macmillan), by Mr. Kipling. A great number of essays 
appreciative of a modern classic have been gathered by Mr. 
Scott Moncrieff in Marcel Proust : An English Tribute (Chatto 
and Windus). Mr. Conrad, Mr. Arnold Bennett, Mr. Middleton 
Murry, and Professor Saintsbury contribute to it ; but some 
of the younger writers, Mr. Edgell Rickword in particular, give 
the most interesting criticism. Mr. George Moore declined 
to join in the tribute, expressing his ‘ inability to stomach 
Proust.” Mr. Ivor Brown has written a monograph on H. G. 
Wells, for the Writers of the Day series (Nisbet). Mr. Brown 
is always forcible and alert. 

A new manuscript of John Galt, author of the once cele- 
brated Annals of the Parish, has been discovered and given 
to the public by Mr. William Roughead in The Howdie and 
Other Tales (Foulis). Messrs. Routledge’s valuable and 
important series, the Broadway Translations, continues to 
expand: the most interesting of the new volumes is the 
translation of Three Plays of Lunacharski. A. V. Lunacharski 
is the Bolshevik Commissar of Education ; one of the fantasies 
included in this volume, Vasilisa the Wise, we reviewed with 
enthusiasm earlier in the year; the other two have not 
previously been translated. 

Messrs. Benn earn the gratitude of all students of art by the 
illustrated books they publish : The Art of the Chinese Potter, 
by R. L. Hobson and A. L. Hetherington, is an admirable 
volume containing more than a hundred and fifty plates. 
The Winter Owl (Cecil Palmer) puts in a timely appearance ; 
it is a descendant of the previous Owl, a periodical which came 
out at long intervals, whenever its editors conceived that they 
had enough material of interest. The contributors to this 
number include Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. W. H. Davies, Mr. 
Blunden, Mr. Robert Graves, Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, Mr. W. J. 
Turner, and Colonel Lawrence; there are illustrations by 
Mr. Beerbohm, Mr. Frank Dobson, Mr. William Nicholson, 
and Miss Pamela Bianco, 





Tue Lirerary Epiror. 


THE COINER OF ‘PRAGMATISM’* 


One of the incidental consequences of the world-wide exacerba- 
tion of nationalism produced by the War has been a tendency 
everywhere to carry national distinctions into matters of 
seience and philosophy, and to emphasize their national 
aspect by harking back to the great names in the national 
past. This is why there have been of late so many commemora- 
tive celebrations. The French, of course, led the way with a 
regular revival of Cartesianism, and (highly official) celebra- 









* Chance Love and Logic Philosophical Essays. By the late Charles 8. Peirce, 
Edited with an Introduction by Morris R, Cohen, with a Supplementary Essay on 
the Pragmatism of Peirce by John Dewey, London; Kegan Paul, Trench and Co 
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tions of Pascal and Pasteur, which actually went to the un- 
precedented length of putting the latter's head on a postage 
stamp. The Italians made the utmost of an anniversary of 
Dante’s death (1921), and the Poles (1928) of one of the birth 
(1478) of Copernicus, whom they had annexed together with 
his native city, Thorn. The Germans, who had long carried 
this form of national arrogance to excess, remained enthralled 
by their Kant-complex, and devoted to the history of the 

Great German Idealists.’ The British Islands alone 
remained comparatively immune from this form of scientific 
irrelevance. Oxford did not waver in her fidelity to the 
ancients, and Scotland did not grow repentant of her neglect 
of Hume. It was magnificent, and it was not war, when ou 
astronomers in 1919 went forth to Brazil and_ verified 
Einstein’s anti-Newtonian theory of gravitation. But the 
Americans took the virus ; they seem tardily to have realized 
that in Charles S. Peirce they possessed a great unknown, or 
at least unappreciated, thinker, for whom it was high time 
that something were done, a prophet to whom a monument 
should now be erected. In his lifetime he had never becn 
deemed worthy even of a minor academic post, and had been 
allowed to peter out in obscurity and poverty ; but now it 
seems that he has become “a highly original and fruitful 
mind . . . in the forefront of the great seminal minds of 
recent times ”’ (p. iii.). 

That is not, perhaps, the whole truth about Peirce; but 
this book is the result. Despite its somewhat sensational 
title, with its odd suggestion of casual promiscuity, it is by 
no means easy reading. The bulk of it is composed of a 
reprint of two series of articles contributed by Peirce to the 
Popular Science Monthly in 1877-8, and to the Monist in 
1891-8. It thus contains the famous article on ‘‘ How to 
Make Our Ideas Clear,” but his later Monist articles 
and his enigmatical lectures on pragmatism, delivered at 
Harvard in 1903, are not included. The book ends with 
a reprint of an article on Peirce by Professor Dewey 
from the Journal of Philosophy for December, 1916, and a 
bibliography of Peirce’s writings, while it is prefaced by 
an excellent Introduction from the pen of Professor Cohen. 
On the whole it was well worth publishing, even at so late a 
date; for, though it does not contain the whole of Peirce, it 
contains the best of him, and enables the reader to appreciate 
both his strength and his weaknesses. 

Among the latter must surely be counted Peirce’s activities 
as a coiner of words. Peirce had in full force the morbid 
craving for technical terminology which haunts so many 
academic minds. He did not really need technicalities ; 
for, especially in his earlier days, he could express his meaning 
in the admirably clear, simple and incisive language in which 
the greater part of this book is written; but nevertheless he 
loved te invent them, and unfortunately his coinages were 
anything but happy. The most successful of them, * prag- 
matism,’ entirely obscures a very simple line of thought, 
and lends itself to interminable misconception. Etymo- 
logically, it fails to refer to ‘acts’ (as Peirce intended), 
and refers, quite inappropriately, to ‘things’ (mpdyuara) 
instead. It was rapturously taken up by the enemies of 
pragmatism, who saw the value of giving their dogabad name, 
and foresaw how it would handicap the new idea. Yet when, 
thanks to James, the name had become popular, Peirce felt 
it was no longer bad enough for him; so he invented ‘ prag- 
maticism ’ to designate his own peculiar brand of pragmatism, 
which he tried, not very successfully, to differentiate from the 
rest. And what shall be said of terms like ‘ hylopathy * 
(‘otherwise called monism,” p. 169), ‘ tychasticisr,’ 
‘agapasticism’ and ‘anancasticism’? They surely aie 
designed perversely to disgust the reader. 

It must further be observed that in spite of Peirce’s perpetual 
insistence on the need for exactness, his own articles do not 
exemplify the virtue which they advocate; he constantly 
excuses himself with a reference to their popular character. 
Nor does their argument usually bear close analysis: it will 
nearly always be found to be interspersed with digressions 
and to stray from the original point. As for putting his 
dicta together into a system and getting clear about its 
ultimate drift, that would be a feat to bafile the most lynx- 
eyed. Nay, it may be doubted whether Peirce himself ever 
achieved a final synthesis of his doctrines, even in his own 
mind: when he describes (p. 87) the victim of “a singie 
unclear idea hindering the nutrition of the brain ” condemned 
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“to pine away in the fulness of his intellectual vigour and 
in the midst of intellectual plenty,” and adds, “I have 
myself known such a man,” one cannot but suspect an auto- 
biographical confession. 

On the other hand, it is impossible to read Peirce, even at 
his latest and worst, without reeognizing the presence of a 
superior mind. Professor Cohen is fully entitled to speak 
of his ** fatal gift of genuine originality,” and William James 
of his “ flashes of brilliant light relieved against Cimmerian 
darkness.” The truth about Peirce appears to have been 
that, like so many of the philosophers who have dared to 
think for themselves, he was something of a genius, and more 
of a ‘crank. As William James, one of his oldest and 
best friends, regretfully admits to his brother Henry, he was 
essentially “‘a queer being ” (Letters I1., p. 191). The rest 
of the description a prudent editor has unfortunately 
suppressed, but students of Peirce should compare I., pp. 80 
and 169. It remains only to add a word of praise for the 
get-up of the volume, and to signalize a humorous misprint 
in the Table of Contents, which has transmuted the subject 
of Peirce’s essay on “ The Fixation of Belief” into one on 
its “ taxation " | F. C. S. Scuruuer. 


THE TOMB OF TUT-ANKH-AMEN.* 

In the whole record of Egyptian antiquarianism nothing so 
romantic has ever happened as the finding of the tomb of 
Tut-ankh-Amen. The general public has been as much 
interested as the antiquarian and the artist, and it is the 
merest truism to say that Mr. Howard Carter's preliminary 
volume is more thrilling to read than the most exciting novel. 
The earliest chapter of the book gives in a few pages an 
outline of the royal romance of the King and Queen of the 
Egyptian Empire. Tut-ankh-Amen held his throne through 
his wife, Ankh-es-en-Amen, and both parties to this royal 
marriage were only children. As to the relations between 
them, nothing more intimate has ever come down from 
antiquity than the bas-relief on the beck panel of the throne 
showing a domestic scene between the boy King and his girl 
Queen. Nothing too was ever more shrewd in the whole 
history of political womanhood than Ankh-es-en-Amen’s 
appeal to the King of the Hittites for a second husband after 
Tut-ankh-Amen’s untimely death. Could she have succeeded 
in marrying a Hittite Prince, the Queen might have retained 
the throne of her father. We do not know the end of the 
story, but as a new king reigned over Egypt, it is obvious that 
the appeal to the Hittites was made in vain. 
might have added her to his collection of the widows of 
antiquity and their ‘‘ sad prettiness.” 

It is difficult for the untraveiled public to grasp fully the 
thrill of excitement felt by the modern man when he sets 
foot in a tomb which has been undisturbed for over three 
thousand years. It fell to the lot of the present writer many 
years ago to experience this thrill in the underground recesses 
of one of the Dashur Pyramids, and the emotion is uncom- 
municable. There in the dust is the footprint of a naked 
foot, itself dust for incalculable years ; there on the wall the 
outline of a comic figure, drawn either by the robbers of 
Jong ago or by an irreverent hand in the funeral train. What 
must be the overwhelming feeling of antiquarian and artist 
when to this initial emotion is added the satisfaction of a 
boundless increase to his knowledge of Egypt and the joy 
of discovering works of art of incomparable charm ? 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter of all in the book 
before us is that on the actual finding of the tomb. In 
October, just a year ago, Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Howard 
Carter opened what was to be the last season of exploration 
in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings. The Valley had 
already yielded marvellous treasures, but nothing had been 
discovered in it for many seasons, and it was decided that 
after one last attempt had been made the exploration of this 


marvellous, desolate cemetery of kings should cease. This | Mig? 
| jaboratory afford memorable reading, and show the infinite 


last attempt was to be made by moving the ruins of the huts 
used by the workmen in the construction of the tomb of 
Rameses VI. (of the Twentieth Dynasty) and excavating 
beneath their site. Hardly had the first of these been cleared 


Bway when a step cut in the rock was discovered :— 
“The cuttin: was excavated in the side of a small hillock, and, 


© The Tomb of Tut-ankh- imen, By Howard Carter and A. C. Mace, London : 
Cassell, [3ls, 6d, net.) 





Jeremy Taylor | 
| but whereas the figures at front and back kept their gaze firmly 


a, 





as the work progressed, its western edge receded unde 

of the rock untilat was, first partially, path then cx aplotcey ae 
in, and bec .me a passage, 10 fet high by 6 feet wide, Work 
progres:ed more rapidly now; step succeeded s*->, and at the 
level of the twelfth, towards sunset, there was disc. sed the up ~ 
part of a doorway, blocked, plastered, and sealed.” Per 


As all the world knows, from the articles published last year 
the sealed door led to a descending passage filled with rubble. 
and finally ended in a second sealed door thirty feet from the 
outer one. After the arrival of Lord Carnarvon, the dese nd- 
Ing passage was cleared and explored till the second sealed 
door was reached. Into a tiny breach made in this door 
Mr. Howard Carter inserted a candle :— 

“At first I could see nothing, the hot air escaping from the 
chamber causing the candle flame to flicker, but presently, as my 
eyes grew accustomed to the light, details of the room within 


emerged slowly from the mist, strange animals, statues, and gold 
—everywhere the glint of gold.” 


Finally, when a passage was made into the ante-chamber 
and the couches, chariots, shrines, and thrones were reveal d, 
it was scen that yet a further door lay at the end of the chambc 
guarded by “ two life-sized figures of a king in black, facing 
each other like sentinels, gold kilted, gold sandalled, armed 
with mace and staff, the protective sacred cobra upon their 
foreheads.”” No one who has not seen the extraordinary 
effect produced on the mind by statues in an Egyptian tomb 
can imagine the thrill which must have been conveyed by 
these silent sentinels. There they had stood through an 
unimagined series of years guarding in darkness and silence 
the entrance to the treasure which lay beyond. 
still unrevealed to-day, is again guarded by “* 
gilt shrines beneath which kings were laid.” 


That treasure, 
one of the great 


“Around the shrine, resting _ the ground, there were a 
number of funerary emblems, and, at the north end, the seven 
magic oars the king would need to ferry himself across the waters 
of the underworld.” 

Even the prospect of the further exploration of the unviolated 
inner shrine does not end the possibilities of the discovery, 
Leading out of the hall which contains the shrine is a small 
storehouse with an unclosed doorway, which, it is imagincd, 
contains the most marvellous of all the treasures discovered. 
Mr. Carter gives us no pictures of the contents of this store- 
house. He merely tantalizes us with a description of a large 
shrine-shaped chest surrounding which, 

** free-standing, were statues of the four tutclary goddesses of the 
dead—gracious figures with outstretched protective arms, so 
natural and life-like in their pose, so pitiful and compassionat« 


the expression upon their faces, that one felt it almost sacrilege to 
look at them. One guarded the shrine on each of its four sides, 
fixed upon their charge, an additional note of touching realism was 
imparted by the other two, for their heads were turned sideways, 
looking over their shoulders towards the extrance, as though to 
watch against surprise.” 
The pictures of these goddesses will be looked for in vain 
by the reader among the wonderful series of illustrations 
which have been provided. Yet these figures will be most 
illuminating as guides to the realism of archaic Egyptian art. 
The volume is illustrated by a very large number of beautiful 
photographs. In fact, the reader will feel that he has seen 
with his own eyes much of the beauty of the treasures dis- 
covcred ; but, though it was, of course, necessary that all 
these treasures should be plainly numbered in large every-day 
numerals, it was perhaps a pity that these numerals wer 
not removed before the photographs were taken. It is, for 
instance, a decided non-conductor of romantic emotion to 
note that the two sentinel statues are (as the shops say) 
‘‘ marked in plain figures” as “22” and “29,” while the 
sealed doorway leading to the shrine is plainly seen to be 


| number “28.” This is an ungrateful piece of criticism. 


though it must be allowed that in Plate XXIV., ‘ Throne 
and Footstool Beneath the Thoueris Couch” the enormous 
numerals are especially distracting. 

The chapters on the pest of tourists and the work in the 


patience and hard work which are required to endow us with 
the full inheritance of the find. 

The book is prefaced by a biographical sketch of Lord 
Carnarvon by his sister, Lady Burghclere. Those who 
know the skill of Lady Burghclere’s writings will not need to 
be told that this introduction is full of charm and feeling, 
and gives a marvellous picture of the man who made it 
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ECONOMICS AND ETHICS.* 

Mr. MARRIOTT has written what he describes as a “* text-book,” 
containing “an exposition as simple as he can make it of the 
leading principles of Economic Theory, as understood and 
expounded by the Classical Economists.” Simple and cl ar 
the exposition certainly is, and it is perhaps because it 
jiffers from other text-books “ in its abundance of concrete 
illustrations, and by occasional excursions into the domain of 
Reonomic history,” that the field ranged over appears to 
pe very wide and the treatment of some of the topics some- 
what superficial. 

But Economics and Ethics, as an up-to-date statement of 
the views of orthodox modern economists, is a useful and 
eminently readable book. There remains its title, however, 
and the fact that its primary object is to afford some solution 
of their difficulties to the many ‘‘ who are sorely perplexed in 
mind, and gravely disturbed in conscience, by the apparent 
contradiction between the precepts of Ethics and the laws 
of Economics.” With the purpose of supplying consolation 
as well as a text-book, Mr. Marriott at the outset asks these 
questions: ‘Is it possible to be a good Christian and an 
orthodox economist ? Are Politics and Economics compatible 
with Ethics? Is the pursuit of wealth consistent with the 
service of God?” But it is difficult to believe that the 
answer he supplies to these questions will soothe the perplexed 
mind or satisfy the disturbed conscience. The questions are 
not even very clear or consistent. ‘ The pursuit of wealth ” 
are totally different things, while 
for 


see the recovered tomb of 


anil orthodox economics ” 
he word “* Politics * apparently slipped in per incuriam ; 
no discussion follows as to the relation of politics and ethics ; 
ind, inany ease, does anyone scriously doubt that the organiza- 
tion and conduct of human society (which is what politics is 
concerned with) is, to say the least of it, quite compatible 
with ethics ? 

However, it very soon appears that Mr. Marriott need not 
lave called his book Economics and Ethics at all, because by 
the end of the second chapter, ** The Scope and Method of 
Political Keonomy,”” he has decided that ethics deals with 
the things of the spirit, and economics with those of the flesh ; 
that in its own department economies ‘“* must be supreme ” ; 
that “ it can admit no rival, still less a superior,” which means, 
presumably, that there is no relation between ethics and 
conomies, and that, like knowledge and faith in one of 
Newman’s University Sermons, they occupy different planes, 
and can never come into contact. In short, the title, Economics 
md Ethics, is apparently on a par with that of “ Snakes 
in Ireland.’ The book is, thus, in reality, as Mr. Marriott 
calls it, “a text-book,’ and the title, with its promise of a 
discussion of a fascinating and neglected topic, is mere academic 
* window-dressing.”’ 

But whether political economy is ‘‘ the study of mankind 
nthe ordinary business of life,’ as Marshall detined it, or, in 
“is an inquiry into the nature and 
causes of the wealth of nations,” its relations with ethics 
cannot be so lightly dismissed as non-existent. An4#, in fact, 
itis not maintainable that there is no relation between “ moral 
law and ** economic law ” ; for in that case the most efficient 
methods of producing, exchanging, distributing and consuming 
wealth, upon the discovery and application of which man’s 
material progress depends, would have no relation to those 


Adam Smith’s words, 


principles of personal conduct upon the application of 
which his spiritual progress depends; and if economics 
can be as unethical as it likes, and ethics can be as 


likes, the collision between them, which 
Mr. Marriott think impossible, becomes inevit- 
able. But, in fact, of course, the influence of ethics upon 
indeed it is not too much to say that 


neconomie as it 
seems to 


economics is enormous : 
many of the most remarkable advances in economic science 
have resulted from the application of ethical principles. Thus 
it was ethieal considerations which forbade slavery amongst 
civilized nations, reduced the hours of labour and insisted on 
s adequate remuneration. Yet efficiency of labour is an 
bvious factor in the production of wealth, and all o:thodox 
economists are now agreed that free labour is more eflicient 
than slave, and that good wages and reasonable hours increase 
pennant 





° mics and Ethies: a Treatise of Wealth and Life, By J. A, KR, Marriott, 


Loudou: Methuen, {[10s, 6d.) 








production. But it was the moralist’s action, not the econo- 
mist’s thought, that brought about this economic advance. 
In each case the “ orthodox economist ” of the period was 
dragged, protesting, at the heels of the moralist, and far from 
economics admitting “‘ no rival in its own sphere,” ethics 
turned out to know more about economics than economics 
did itself! 

Is it not the case, indeed, that instead of there being no 
relations between ethics and economics, good ethics are in- 
variably good economics, and that the principles of economics 
are constantly being readjusted to suit changes in economic 
practice upon which ethics has insisted? To Mr. Marriott’s 
question : ‘* How far should the moral law govern the organiza- 
tion of industry and control the mechanism of trade?” the 
present writer has no hesitation in answering : ‘“‘ The more the 
moral law governs and controls, the more successful from an 
economie point of view the industry and trade will be.” 

If this be true, then there can be no more interesting or 
important inquiry than one into the moral foundations of the 
present economic system. Of that system, private property 
is the basis, and the real question which is “ perplexing many 
minds ” is whether private property itself has a moral basis. 
Is it right or is it wrong? The orthodox economist rests 
his whole economic structure upon it and obviously regards 
the economic soundness of private property as axiomatic. 
What does the moralist say ? If he were to decide it is wrong, 
and the proposition here suggested is correct, that what is 
ethically unsound cannot be economically sound, then private 
property should be replaced by something ethically sounder. 
This is clear, at any rate, that ‘‘ the social conscience ”’ of 
to-day will not allow the retention of private property on 
economic grounds unless it is satisfied that it has an ethical 
basis also. 

It would have thus been natural that in a work on economics 
and ethics there should be a discussion on the ethics of private 
property. But Mr. Marriott declares that *‘ State Socialism 
is no more immoral than individualism or syndicalism.” 
Is there any foundation for that statement? Is it not the 
fact that between the possession of private property and the 
development of human character there is the closest possible 
link, and that if you destroy private property the chances 
of the individual for ethical development are reduced ? 

The sooner, therefore, that the orthodox economists abandon 
the view that there is no relation between their subject and 
ethies, and undertake the study of the moral bases of the 
economic system which they approve, the more useful will 
they be. Moreover, it is only when they have satisfied them- 
selves that private property has a moral basis, and serves an 
ethical end, that they will fully understand that the next step 
in economic development is to promote the extension of 
private property, so that as many men and women as possible 
may share in the moral and economic stimulus it provides. 

NOEL SKELTON, 


FICTION. 
<j 
A RUSSIAN VILLAGE. 
BEAUTIFULLY produced and printed, swathed in an alluring 
wrapper of apple-green, Ivan Bunin’s novel, The Village, 
promises well. It turns out, however, to be a most baffling 
book, its action confused, its squalor unrelieved, its characters 
sunk so far below the average of intelligence as to be scarcely 
Its most ponderable quality is violence, violence of 
There is scarcely a casual inter- 


human. 
thought, word, and action. 
change of remarks but threatens death to one or other of the 
interlocutors ; and indeed the reappearance of characters in 
the story affords continual surprise. Racked inwardly by 
disease, threatened outwardly by the rigours of the climate 
and the hostility of their acquaintance, they could not, one 
might last a minute. Even so, their deaths are 
often fortuitous :— 

“The village was deserted. Many had gone away to work on 
the clover. Trifon had died in mid-August at Assumption-tide— 
he had choked himself, as he broke the fast, on a bit of raw ham. 
At the beginning of September, Komar, one of the chief rioters, 
renowned for . his cleverness had entered a distillery near 
Eletz, fallen into a malt-kiln while in a state of intoxication, and 
been suffocated.” 

Out of this uncertain, this truly funambulous, existence 


suppose, 





(7s. 6d.) 








* The Village, By Ivan Bunin, London: Secker, 
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two characters tend to emerge, Tikhon Ititch and his brother, 
Kuzma. ‘Tikhon is the petty tyrant of the village, a hard man, 
a miser, a land-grabber, but respected because of his success. 
The earlier part of the book centres round this unamiable 
person, for whose purposefulness, as providing some clue to 
the maze, we are thankful, though we cannot approve its 
nain object, adultery prefaced by murder. Compared with 
Tikhon, Kuzma was a waster, a ne’er-do-well. He even 
wrote poetry. His motive, however, was an unusual one, 
“I must write,” he “ complained, gloomily and angrily,” to a 
literary friend who was dying of hernia. ‘ One withers away 
like a burdock in the field.” Successive failures led him to 
seek employment with his brother, and the second half of the 
book is softened by its association with a character who, 
compared with the rest, seems gracious and genial. But even 
Kuzma cannot mitigate the weather. Winter sets in. Bunin 
describes the season with a zest born of infinite distaste : we 
shiver as we read. Here at last, in the presence of an 
experience at once universal and elementary, we expect to 
find ourselves in touch with the people of Dournovka. We 
shall sympathize with their reactions to cold, and appreciate 
their precautions against it. They will wrap themselves up, 
for one thing, and their children will certainly go warmly 
clothed. But we are mistaken ; for this is the way they really 
behaved :— 

“ The little girls capered out of the cottages, straight from the 
stoves, with nothing on but their tiny chemises, and round the 
corner on the mounds of hardened snow.” 

* What madness!” we should say ; or, more leniently, “ How 
very unwise!’’ But no one in Dournovka thought so. Their 
simplest physical reactions seem to differ from ours ; for this 
incident is no stray strand in Mr. Bunin’s fabric, which is 
everywhere closely knit, never deliberately decorative or 
startling. The village is his unit, not an individual or a group ; 
and the village symbolizes Russia. L. P. Harttey. 


SILBERMANN.* 


M. pe LAcrETELLE knows his job. That is praise which can 
rarely be given to English novelists, and therefore we would 
recommend them to study Silbermann. It is a book for 
everybody who enjoys clean workmanship and careful 
artistry. It is also more than that. A novel of ideas which 
keeps out of the pulpit is more than a triumph of artistry ; 
it is a triumph of conception. Silbermann, speaking crudely, 
deals with the Jewish problem. Silbermann, the Jew, 
preaches; but M. de Lacretelle cannot help that. He 
suggests as much. That is to say that he has held aloof. 
His Catholic and his Protestant and his Jew must settle 
things among themselves. He keeps to his particular business 
of showing them in action during a certain space of time : 
but he is not without a point of view, although it is none of 
theirs. He ends on a note of cynicism. His little hero, the 
Protestant, steps off the heroic path, quite quictly and 
consciously. M. de Lacretelle seems to say: “ That’s right, 
my little man, now you’ve come to your senses.” And so 
he writes The End. 

Silbermann is a short novel, under two hundred pages of 
large type, but it is packed closely. The story moves with 
an exhilarating certainty and rapidity. M. de Lacretelle 
never turns aside. 
protect the Jews in the person of Silbermann, but to depict 
them. His “ mission” is, perhaps, no less difficult than the 
nameless hero’s—the book is written in the first person— 
but he sticks to it as long as he need do. So, for that matter, 
does the hero, as far as all practical issues are concerned. 
He does not betray his “ mission ” until Silbermann is safely 
out of France, persecuted into bitterness. Silbermann’s 
uncle Joshua will help him to deal in precious stones, because 
France—symbolized by his schoolboy tyrants and the “ French 
men of France,” the anti-Semitic league that hounds his 
father to trial for dishonesty, justly, it would appear— 
France will not have him as a great writer. Also, in the 
person of its magistrate, the hero’s father, France allows 
the elder Silbermann to escape, under pressure from 
an influential deputy, presumably a Jew—or a creditor. 
The magistrate is made a judge, and his son is called upon to 
rejoice. His “ mission” being over, he rejoices, and his 
Translated from the French by 





* Silbermann, By Jacques de Lacretelle, 


Brian Lunn. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. [63, net,] 








His mission is not, like his hero’s, to | 





a 
father quotes the words of a Jew: “ Let us eat and make 
merry, for this my son was dead, and is alive again.” That 
was because his heroism was alive and is dead again, 

Then, on the other hand, Silbermann is the most pernicious 
little creature, bubbling with conceit, for ever showing off 
his superficial culture, the sort of boy who tries to sum up 
Les Misérables in a sentence. The hero, being a normal 
boy of fifteen or so, is impressed. That gives Silbermann his 
chance of saying: “As far as I am aware, this power of 
stimulating another brain is not given to inferior beings , , , ». 
and from that starting point of his own superiority he opens 
out on the superiority of his race. ‘* Mark well what I sey.” 
he concludes, “* the chosen people’ is no mere prophet’s 
vagary but an ethnological truth which you must accept,” 
He is a nasty clever little boy persecuted by a mob of nice, 
stupid little boys, and the poor little hero is in between, 
hungry for friendship and knowledge, and austere as only 
a little boy can be. Justice and admiration make him the 
friend of Silbermann ; injustice and disillusion send him 
back to Philippe Robin, the Catholic, who has an athletic uncle. 

M. de Lacretelle has made the affairs of all these litile boys 
tremendously significant. He knows his job. Mr. Lunn’y 
manner, as translator, is undistinguished, but simple and 
moderately precise. Perhaps wisely he has made littie 
attempt at style. It is what may be called a good translation, 

ANTHONY BErrTram. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Edited by John 
Buchan, with an Introduction by Sir Henry Newbolt. (Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 10s. 6d. net.) 

This compact, profusely-illustrated volume of nearly 700 
pages, in large part written by teachers in the University of 
London, should take its place among standard works as ** The 
London History of English Literature.’ The collaboration, 
among others, of such authorities as Professor R. W. Chambers, 
Mr. A. W. Pollard, Dr. E. A. Baker, Mr. J. Dover Wilson, 
Rev. Montague Summers, and Sir Henry Newbolt, ensures 
that neither recent research nor aesthetic interpretation has 
been neglected. The work, designed as much for the general 
reader as for the student, wisely begins with Chaucer, reserving 
for a valuable appendix the treatment of earlier writings. 
Each period is delineated in its broader outlines ; the style and 
characteristics of individual authors are concisely and vividly 
summarized, while adequate attention is paid to the develop- 
ments of the stream of drama, fiction, and prose technique. 
The bibliographies and illustrations are admirably chosen. 
Special praise must be given to the chapters on Piers Plowman 
by Prof. Chambers, on Shakespeare by Mr. Dover Wilson, 
on Ejighteenth-Century Drama by Mr. H. V. Routh, on prose 
and fiction by Dr. Baker, the provocative account of Donne 
by Prof. Crofts, and the brilliant analysis by the editor, Mr. 
John Buchan, of Victorian History and Reflective Prose. 
PROFITABLE PROVERBS. (The Cayme 

Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 

A facetious introduction ushers in a series of deliberately 
archaie woodcuts, illustrating proverbs printed in block letter. 
They are amusing, but almost devoid of aesthetic value. 
The book is excellently printed. We hope that future produc- 
tions from this new press will aim at something more alive 
and virile. 
LONDINIUM. By 

12s. 6d. net.) 

‘** A romantic city, a little Rome in the West, and we want 
some good story about it which shall bring it out of archacology 
into the minds of the citizens and the hearts of the children.' 
Mr. Lethaby has smoothed the path of any such siory-writet 
by his own excellent book—a plain account of the Roman 
remains and evidences that have been unearthed in London, 
and their implications. He writes casily and undogmatically, 
his theme being well illustrated by a quantity of informing 
sketches. : 


rr + _ Ty > 
FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 

A GENERAL RALLY. 

[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 
Sir,—A fortnight ago the stock markets were in the 
depths of depression, and the American exchange had 
slumped to the worst point of the year. To-day much, 
if not all, of the fall in high-class investment securities 
has been recovered, and the American exchange, although 
still depressed, has rallied sharply. Moreover, this 
recovery, especially in securities, is the more noteworthy 


By Alexina Ogilvie. 


W. R. Lethaby. (Duckworth and Co. 
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pecause we are in the throes of a General Election, a 
circumstance which usually brings business on the 
Stock Exchange more or less to a standstill. It may 
fairly be asked, therefore, what are the causes responsible 
for this striking recovery. 

I do not think they are far to seek, though unfortu- 
nately, when discovered, they do not lead one very far 
in forecasting the future. The main causes responsible 
for the adverse movements in the exchanges and the fall 
in investment securities were the sudden and unexpected 
announcement of a General Election here, the threat of 
the Capital Levy by the Labour Party, and growing 
anxiety concerning the state of affairs in Europe. As 
regards the Capital Levy, the City may be said latterly 
to have taken a very definite view which, while 
it may or may not be justified, explains the greater 
feeling of confidence. Briefly stated, the view 1s that 
the Election, if it does not actually lay the ghost of the 
Capital yb will at least show, by a reduction in the 
number of Labour Members, the opinion of the country 
with regard to the matter. So the argument runs that, 
inasmuch as the Capital Levy threat from Labour is no 
new thing, the Election itself is to be regarded as a 
“Bull” point giving an opportunity for the country 
to censure the proposals. 

There {is little doubt, however, that a prime cause of 
the depression a fortnight ago was thé acute appre- 
hensions with regard to an immediate break in the 
Entente, because whatever may be the varying views 
concerning the occupation of the Ruhr and all that is 
involved in that phrase, —s like a rupture in 
Anglo-French relations could not, of course, be regarded 
as other than a very scrious development. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as during the past week indications have 
been rather in the direction of a modification of the 
irreconcilable attitude of France, that circumstance, in 
its turn, has had a powerful effect both upon the Foreign 
Exchanges and upon public securities. How great has 
been the change of sentiment in markets may be gathered 
from the fact that, whereas a fortnight ago most people 
would have been agreed as to the impracticability of 
making any fresh issues of capital, pending the conclusion 
of the General Election, one or two quite important 
ssues have been successfully floated during the past week. 

And yet, as I have already indicated, this diagnosis 
of the cause of the recovery in the markets does not lead 
us very far in gauging the future course of prices. It 
would, of course, be quite a fair argument to maintain 
that the readiness with which prices have advanced 
amidst conditions by no means conducive to general 
confidence suggests that markets are ripe for a further 
considerable improvement. That, however, does not 
necessarily follow, and for two reasons. In the first 
place, part of the abnormal depression in securities was 
connected with ‘‘ Bear” operations, and the recovery 
has been accentuated by the closing of these operations. 
In the second place, the very limited condition of markets 
may be said to have accentuated both the fall and the 
subsequent recovery. That is to say, comparatively 
small transactions sway markets in one direction or the 
other. At the moment the tendency is undoubtedly 
to take the cheerful view as to the probable course of 
political and financial developments, but it would not 
need very much to disturb this optimism. Nor, in 
considering the recovery in gilt-edged securities, more 
particularly during the last few days, must it be forgotten 
that at the end of this week over £50,000,000 will be 
disbursed in War Loan dividends, and there is no doubt 
that anticipation of the reinvestment of a portion of the 
money has played its part in the recovery in priccs. 

Finally, it has to be remembered that in a few days 
we shall know the result of the Election, and it is 
impossible that the financial situation should be un- 
affected. In the utterly improbable event of a Labour 
victory, the effect both upon exchanges and upon 
markets need not be foretol, and can be left to the 
imagination! In the event of either a big Conserva- 
tive victory or a big Liberal victory, the City believes 
that the effect upon the stock markets would be 

very different. In the former case, while the first 
effect on securities would probably be good, it is 
(Continued on page 885.) 
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From left to rigat the “ Panel" Carpets illustrated 
are as follows :— 
woven by the yard, 27 in. wide, 12s. 6d. 











z. Small “ Pane” 
per yard ; ‘order extra, 

2. Large ‘* Panel,” extra heavy make, woven in squares, 
9 ft. 3in. x 3ft. gin., £4 15s. Od.; 9 ft. in, X 
zi 5i%., £9 53. Od.; oft. 3 in. x gft in., 
£11 10s. Od. ; i1ft. rin. x 9 ft. 3 in., 213 15s. Od. 

- Small** Panel,” woven in squares, 6 ft. x 4 ft., £428. 6d. ; 
9 ft. x 6ft., 29 6s. Od.; r10ft. Oin. x 7 ft. Gin., 

£13 11s. 6d. 

4. Striped Stal Carpet, 27 in. wide, 12s. 6d. per yard. 
Dark Oak Stair Rods and Eyes, 1s. 3d. per Stair. 

HESE characteristically English car- 
pets, designed in panels and stripes, 
harmonise admirably with the straight 
lines of the doors, windows, beams and 
panels of the usual English house, and 

‘pull the room together.”’ 

This Axminster deep pile quality is 

exceptionally hard-wearing. The colours 

are buff, blue, orange and black, charm- 
ingly combined on a soft neutral fawn 
ground. 

Illustrated catalogue of Carpets and 

Rugs sent post free on application. 


Heal & Son It 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W! 


Bedding, Bedstead, Upholstery and Furniture Makesr, 
Dealers in Carpets, China, Fabrics and Decorative Things, 















































LIBERTY’S COLOURED BOOK OF 


YULE-TIDE GIFTS 


SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


INDIAN TEAK & SILVER GREYWOOD 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
BEST DANCING SURFACE AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 


HOWARD & SONS, LTD., MAKERS, 
PAINTING AND DECORATIONS, 


25, 26 & 27 BERNERS STREET, W.1. 


GENUINE HOUSEHOLD LINEN 


We manufacture and sell various lines of beautiful Irish Linen at pre-war 
prices, and for over 50 years we have been carrying out orders in all parts 
of the world. Our reputation is your guarantee. 

Write to-day for Iliustrated Linen List No. 40P, sent Post Free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 
Linen Manufacturers: BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND. 
Also at Regent Street, London, and Church Street, Liverpool. 














DEATH DUTIES. 





Leave your property intact for your 


heirs by effecting a Death Duty Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


ROYAL BANK OF 
SCOTLAND. 


ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS. 


The Annual Court was held at Edinburgh on November 28th. 
His Grace, The Duke of Buccleuch, K.T., the Governor, presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the Report His Grace said :— 

I presume it will be your pleasure that the Annual Report and 
Balance Sheet with the Auditors’ Report which has now been in 
your hands for some days shall be taken as read. In submitting 
this Report, which covers a year of considerable difficulty in the 
trade of the country, the Directors have satisfaction in again 
recording results which, I am sure, are gratifying to you as pro- 
prietors. 








DEPOSITS AND NOTE ISSUE. 


The deposits at £37,880,518 show a reduction of over two millions, 
but this is due to well recognised conditions applicable to all Banking 
institutions at the present time, and it is thought we have reason 
to congratulate ourselves that the diminution is upon such a med- 
erate scale. The amount of notes in circulation is also showing 
a downward tendency owing, no doubt, to some extent to the 
—".rr unemployment, with the consequent reduced wages 

ill. 

LIQUID ASTETS. 


On the other side of the aceount the liquid assets of the Bank 
have been preserved at the satisfactory ratio to which you have 
been accustomed. There has been some reduction in the amount 
of our Investments, as is natural owing te the fall in cur Deposits, 
as well as in the amount of our holding of British Treasury Bills, 
which in the year under review did not give the yield which they 
afforded in previous years, and the Commercial Bills in our Port- 
folio are slightty down in amouat owing to the state of trade. 


ADVANCES. 


On the other hand the Advances on Cash Credit and Current 
Accounts show an increase over last year’s figures of £375,000. 
This is a somewhat remarkable result in these times of depressed 
trade, and may,I think, be taken as an indication of the considera- 
tion shown by the Bank towards its trading customers, and of 
our willingness to meet all their legitimate requirements, even 
urder conditions which make the management of banking advances 
at times a matter of some anxiety. There is also a moderate 
increase in the amount of the Bank's Acceptances. 


TRADING CONDITIONS. 


The delays in the settlement of the Reparations problem and 
the complex situation which has developed in Europe, both in the 
economic and political spheres, are still seriously crippling our 
country’s foreign teade upon which so much depends, and the few 
indications of improvement in certain industries which have been 
noticed from time to time have failed to materialize into anything 
in the direction of a general revival, with the result that the country 
is suffering severely from the bane of unemployment with all its 
attendant evils. This is not the place to discuss the remedies for 
this condition, which, as it happens, are presestly the subject of 
keen political controversy, but this at least may safely be said that 
any measure which would strike at the security of capital, or seek 
to make a levy upon those accumulations and reserves which are 
known to be indispensable to the success and even the continuance 
of business enterprise, must stand self-condemned. Meanwhile, 
it is satisfactory to record the settlement of the boilermakers’ 
dispute which will admit of the resumption of work on the Clyde, 
where happily a certain number of new contracts and other arrears 
await execution. It has been the part of the management of the 
Bank to deal in a sympathetic way with the proposals for advances 
which come forward, and it may be repeated from this chair that 
the Royal Bank with its ample liquid reserves is in a favourable 
position for assisting trading enterprise on sound lines as the 
conditions improve. 


INVESTMENTS. 


Turning to the Bank’s Investments, it is gratifying to be able 
to report again the existence of an ample surplus in the market 
value of these stocks over their book values. A large proportion 
of our Investments consists of Short-dated Securities which are 
readily marketable, and these, along with our still substantial 
holding of Treasury Bills, add in a marked degree to the liquid 
resources of the Institution. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 

Tt has been found necessary to acquire properties in different 
parts of the country for the accommodation of our Branches where 
leases have terminated, and in several cases we are under the 
necessity of erecting new buildings. Part of this programme, all 


of which, after the necessary delays of the War and the subsequent 





years of high costs, has become a matter of urgency, is ¢h 
rebuilding of the Bank’s premises in Hope Street, Edinbur i, 
where we have arranged, after the demolition of the existing 
buildings, to erect a structure worthy of its fine site, and whieh 
besides housing our important West End Edinburgh Office in ; 
thoroughly adequate way, ample provision being made for 
expansion in the business, will afford a considerable rental from the 
premises above belonging to the Bank which have been already 
let to our former tenants, who are co-operating with us to some 
extent in our building scheme. 


PROFITS. 


The Profit and Loss Account has no doubt afforded yoy 
satisfactory reading, as there is a substantial increase in the ne 
profits. In accordance with our invariable practice the Profits 
shown have been arrived at only after making full provision for 
all bad and doubtful debts. In addition, as you will no doubt 
approve, the Directors, apart from the augmentation of the Res 
shown in the Report, have taken the further opportunity to 
strengthen materially the provision against contingencies, © 


APPROPRIATION—-DIVIDEND AND EONUS 14%. 


Dealing now with the appropriation of our profits, the usual 
provisions have been made for Bank Buildings and Heritah|p 
Property, and the customary allocation has been made to the 
Pension Reserve Fund. The dividend recommended for the half 
year is at the same rate as was paid at Mid-Summer—namely, 
12 per cent., and in addition we are able to continue the bonus 
of 2 per cent.—the total distribution for the year being 14 per 
cent. as compared with 13 per cent. last year. 


REST. 


Over and above this and the other provisions to which T havo 
referred, it is very gratifying that we are able to add to the Rest 
no less a sum than £162,225, bringing it up to £1,565,961. 

Adverting again to the dividend and bonus, perhaps it should 
be said now that the Directors in raising the total distribution 
for the year to 14 per cent., have naturally had in view the 
question of their ability to continve this from year to year, and 
always assuming, of course, that nothing unforeseen occurs, they 
hope to be able to de so, and as many of our friends would no 
doubt prefer to obtain the revenue from their holding of Royal 
Bank Stock in two equal moicties, it is the intention no longer to 
pay a bonus, but to make the whole distribution in the form of a 
dividend, payable in equal parts at Mid-Summer and Christmas, 
This will also have the result of obviating a considerable amount 
of clerical labour in the preparation of the warrants. 

Notwithstanding international difficulties, the Foreign business 
of the Bank continues to grew and is receiving watchful attention 
at all times. Important new connections have been formed 
resulting in advantage to the Bank. 


THANKS TO STAFF. 


The Directors wish to place on record their sense of indebtedness 
to the whole staff of the Bank for tbeir willing and loyal service, 
without which it would be impossible to submit to the proprietors 
results so eminently satisfactory. 

The charges of management at Head Office and Branches, whicli 
have risen so much since pre-war days, show some reduction this 
year—this having arisen under quite a number of heads. Necdiess 
to say, however, there is no falling off in the remuneration paid 
to our staff. 

The War Memorial in the Vestibule of this building which com- 
memorates the 84 Members of the Bank’s Staff who died for thcir 
Country in the Great War was unveiled in February last by Field 
Marshal the Rt. Hon. Earl Haig, and later a Memorial Tablet, 
specially to those of our London Staff, which has been erected in 
our Office there, was unveiled by General Sir Ian Hamilton. | 
am sure the proprietors will warmly endorse the action of the 
Directors in rendering these tributes to the fallen. 


LOSSES ON THE DIRECTORATE. 


Before I sit down I should wish to refer to the losses which the 
Bank have sustained during the year by the death of Sir William 
Robertson, one of the Extraordinary Directors, and of Mr. Charles 
Carlow, an Ordinary Director, who for some considerable time prior 
to his death had acted as Chairman of the Board. Sir William 
Robertson, although holding an honorary position, always manl- 
fested a warm interest in the progress of the Bank, and Mr. Charles 
Carlow, who had been a member of the Board for a quarter of a 
century, had, as is stated in the Report, rendered important services 
to the Bank during that period. We all at this table miss his wise 
counsel and kindly personality, and regret his loss not merely as 4 
valued colleague, but as a friend. 

With these remarks I beg to propose that the Report now sub- 
mitted, containing a statement of the Accounts and Balance ~hee! 
of the Bank, be approved, and that out of the profits of the year 4 
dividend at the rate of Twelve per cent. per annum for the kalf-yeat, 
and a bonus of Two per cent., both under deduction of Income Tas; 
be now declared in conformity therewith. 

The Report was approved, and the Governor, Deputy-Governor, 
Extraordinary Directors, and the retiring Ordinary Directors were 
re-elected, and Auditors were appointed for the ensuing year. 
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ssible that anticipations of a trade rally would 
occasion some ultimate realizations of securities. This 
yiew would probably be held alike by Protectionists 
and Free Traders, because, while the former would 
genuinely believe that the real turn in trade had come, 
ihe latter would expect that anticipations—even if not 
fulfilled—of a revival, would cause some temporary 
stirrings in trade activity. Moreover, in anticipation of 
tariffs, there would probably be a rush to import many 
things from abroad, and this might require some extra 
financing. In the case of a big Liberal victory, I think the 
disposition would be to anticipate very little change in 
the way of local influences, but. in remembrance of the 
unfortunate way in which European affairs were handled 
for four years by the Coalition, there might be a disposition 
to look for a continuance of slack trade, based upon want 
of confidence, with a possible further rise in gilt-edged 
stocks resulting from the inability to use money in trade. 

If, on the other hand, matters were to shape in any 
way in the direction of a Liberal and Labour coalition, 


the City believes that the effect on public confidence | 


would be highly injurious, and without public confidence 
it is impossible to have any really important revival, 
either in finance or in industry. Rightly or wrongly, 
the City believes that the one thing that the country 
does not want is a renewal of Government by Coalition.— 
I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 
Artuur W. Kippy. 
The City, November 28th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

It is almost common ground among those who have 
given consideration to the matter that nothing has done 
more to confirm the good relations—founded on mutual 
esteem—between the United States and ourselves, and 
nothing, certainly, has done more to strengthen our 
general credit than the funding of our Debt to that 
country early in the present year. It is regrettable, 
therefore, even in these days of Elections, when excuses 
must be made for political feeling, that papers such as 
the Daily Mail and the Daily Express, which pretend 
adherence to the Conservative cause, should be 
endeavouring to persuade the masses of the people 
that their interests have in some way been injured 
by the arrangement made by Mr. Baldwin. There 
is even the insinuation that but for the arrangement 
which involves an annual remittance on our part of 
something like £50,000,000 across the Atlantic there 
might be more funds in hand for the relief of the Labour 
problem. 

. * * . 

The argument, however, utterly ignores the actual 
facts of the case. When our Debt to America was 
funded it did not increase, but it lessened the sums which 
we have immediately to send to America. If the Debt 
had not been funded this year one of two things must 
have resulted: cither we must have been declared de- 
faulters on our obligations, or we must have continued 
to operate under the arrangement entered into by the 
United States with the Coalition Government—namely, 
that until the Debt was funded interest was payable 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. This latter arrange- 
ment would have involved a larger payment for interest 


{ 








alone than we are now making for interest and sinking | 


fund included, the Debt having been funded on the | 


lines of 8 per cent. interest for the first ten years and 
34 per cent. thereafter. Attacks on the Prime Minister 


along these lines are unworthy even of Election politics, | 


and the City has very carefully noted them. 
‘ *” * * 


As indicating the beli@ held in some quarters, at | 
all events, that trade conditions may have seen their | 


worst, business in Industrial shares tends quietly to 


increase, and, on the whole, the movement in prices | 


is upwards. Even hotel shares, which for a long time 
past have been at a very low level, have participated 
of late in this rallying tendency, most of the leading 


groups showing quite a fair advance, and the better 
results disclosed at the recent meeting of the Hotel 


Cecil, Limited, are indicative of the improvement which | 


has also taken place in some other directions. 


A. W. K. 
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Discharge In- 
dicator fitted 
to every 
Pratts Pump, 
which ena- 
bles you to 
see that the 
full quantity 
of Pratts 
asked for is 
delivered. 

Wherever you see Pratts 
No. | Label you have our 
definite that 
Pratts No. | Spirit only— 


unadulterated and automat- 
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en Pump is 
approved by 
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Board of 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., Ltd., 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 
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We have specially selected 


4 Cigars 






that are ideally suited for 


















Christmas gifts and are UPMANN 
GUARANTEED TO BE Pace ey 
PERFECT IN QUALITY wee 52 

A? Sen UPMANN Corona 
and offered at Chicas 






Boxes of 25 - 30/- 
PARTAGAS Prince Rohan 
Boxes of 25 - - 32/6 
UPMANN Coronas 
Boxes of 25 - 47/- 
he above prices 


1 free 
postage and packing in United 
i 


samipies Wis 


Exceptional Prices 
that cannot be 
repeated, 
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submitted tf desired 





Cigars can be sent abroad under bonc. 
Write for special quotation. 


Ball, Hayter & Lamb, Ltd., 
Cigar Brokers and Tobacco Blenders 
(Established 1872), 

7-8 Great Winchester St., London, E.C.2 
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THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


tf — 


MUSIC. 


December 1Ist.—WicMorE Hati.—Pianoforte Recital 
(Dohnanyi the pianist may soon be eclipsed by Dohnanyi the com- 
poser. He is playing too little of his own music, however, 
at this recital.] 
December Ist.—WicMorEe Hatu.—lItalian Music .. 
(The concerts of the Guild of Singers and Players are invariably good. 
The programme includes a Violin Sonata by Pizzetti, piano solos, 
songs and duets by Scarlatti, Vivaldi, &c.} 
December 2nd.—QuveEEN’s Hatit.—New Queen's Hail 
Orchestra ee ee 
(Sir Henry Wood, conducting a typi cal Sunday programme, forms 
a suave framework for three of The Planets—Mars, Venus, 
Mercury, conducted by Mr. Holst.) 
December 3rd.—Wicmorr Hari.—Pianoforte Recital 
(Mr. Edgar Carr is playing some delicious early French harpsichord 
pieces, some new Sonnets by Mr. Jervis-Read, nine Chopin Pre- 
ludes and Balakirev’s stupendous Fantasy on “A Life for the 
Czar,’"} 
December 3rd.— QUEEN 
Orchestra 
{Sir Thomas Beecham conducts. 
Kurz and Backhaus.) 
December 4th.._WicmorE Hatyi.—Song Recital 
{Mr. Robert Maitland gives a well-chosen programme from Schubert. ] 
December 6th.—QuEEN’s Hatt.—Philharmonic Society 
{Sir Landon Ronald conducts the second Elgar Symphony, a more 
thoughtful and less infectious work than the first ; also Brahms’s 
fine Variations on a Theme of Haydn, M. Cortot will play the 
Emperor Concerto.) 


THEATRES. 


Arot.o.—What Every Woman Knows .. 8.15 
{An election play, which will seem topieal for a week or two 
despite women candidates. ] 
Comrpy.—The Last Warning .. ee -- 8.30—2.30 
{Thrills in a haunted theatre.] 
Drury LAne.—Good Luck ee 
{Roaring melodrama,] 
Garnick.—Outward Bound 
{Trippers to Doomsday, or what happe med ona liner 
for Eternity.) 
Kincsway.—Twelfth Night.—.- Midsummer 
Night's Dream .. ee 
[See daily Press for dates, Excellent ‘produc tions. ] 


Lyric, HWammersmitu.—The Beggar's Opera .. 
|Last two weeks of the best play in London for the last 
three years.] 
Prince or Wares.—The Co-optimists (Seventh 
Programme) .. ° ee wi 
{An entertaining programme, The members of the com- 
pany are versatile and capable ; but they do not show 
quite enough interest in their work to make it first-rate. ] 


Recent.—The Immortal Hour .. “* 
{The revival of Mr. Rutland Boughton’'s Celtic opers. ] 
Savoy. ‘ So this is London!” .. 8.30—2. 
{The perfect propaganda play. English- speaking amuse- 
ment which is really amusing.) 


LECTURES. 


December 8rd and 5th.—Tae LarGcEe Turatre, Kinc’s 
CoLLEGE, StRAND.—Dr. W. T. Gordon on 
a Spinel, Beryl, peat Zircon ” ; 
(2) “* Silica ” §. 

{A course on “* Gem Minerals and Their Uses in “art and “Industry.” 
Admission free. 

December 4th.—-CarRNEGIE Howse, 117 PiccapiILiy.— 
Dr. Flora Shepherd on “The Physical 
Development of the Child” .. . oo S25 

[Tickets from Mrs, Ernest Shaw, 65 Conduit Street, W. 1.] 

December 5th.—-KENSINGTON Town Hatu.— Dr. A. K. 
Chalmers on “ Housing Standards: How 
They Can be Raised ” o* as -- §.30 

[Chadwick Public Lectures. Admission free.} 

December 5th.—Rovyat Society or Arts, ADELPHI.— 
Dr. A. W. Hall on “ The Work of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew ” ae Bien 

December 6th.—Lecrure Room, Britisu Mc SE UM.— 
Miss Claire Gaudet on “The Minotaur’s 


Labyrinth at Knossos ”’ - 4.30 
[Tickets from Hon. Secretary, 120 Cheyne Wak, Che sea 1, S.W y 


FILMS. 


At Surer Crnema, Cuartnc Cross Roan, December 3rd, 
4th and 5th.—Coster Bill of Paris. 

[An excellent French film, in which Maurice de Feraudy’s expressive acting 
as Anatole France's Crainguebille sets a new standard. Tricks of the 
camera assist in giving a complete impression of the old hero’s confusion 
during the trial scene, A film not to be missed.) 

Art TIE ScaLa, CuARLOTTE STREET, TOTTENHAM Court Roap, 
for a season, at 2.30 and 8.30; Sundays at 7.30.— 
The White Rose. 

[A typical D. W. Griffiths love-story, full of sorrow and of hs appiness, acted with 

xreat emotional effect by Mae Marsh and Ivor Novello.) 
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8.0—2.15 | 


. 8 .30—2.30 | 


PALAce, CAMBRIDGE Circus, for a season, at 2,45 
and 8. 45; Sundays at 8.0.—Down to the Sea in 
Ships. 


[Though this film has dull moments, the fact that it was made for the Quaker: 
of New Boston to perpetuate the New England whaling indi istry of ro 
generations ago, and that most of the actors are Quakers and seamen, 
not film stars, gives it reality and freshness. The whale hunt is my 
exciting. | ” 


Stott, Kincsway.—December 
Loves of the Mighty. 


[A Continental super-film; Emil Jannings is quite remarkable as 
the hero of the picce.} 


AT THE 


AT THE ard, 4th and 5th 


Danton, 


AT THE STOLL, KIncsway.—December 6th, 7th and 8th 
The Merry Go Round. 
[A pretentious and somewhat old-fashioned film, full of sentiment The 


big moments of the story are left out. Mary Philbin, who plays her 
first important part, shows the greatest possible promise. | 5 


ART. 


Mr. Wn. B. Parerson’s GALLERY, 
{Fourth exhibition of painting and sculpture by the “ Seven 
Society. Interesting eccentricity. The work of Messrs. 

and 8S, Ivan Hitchens is most remarkable. } 


Grieves Art GaLiery, 22 Op Bonp SrTrRerer. 
(Portraits of notable men and women by M. René de L’HOpital, 


Fine Arr Society, Lrp. 

[(1) Sketches in oil and water-colour by Mr. Bertram Pri 
Attractive reproductions of nature. (2) Oil paintings by Mr. Fre: 
Uninteresting competence, (3) Exquisite silver and 
Georg Jensen.] 
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Gheatre. 
GA RRICK. 


NIGHTLY, 8.30. 
MATINEES, DAILY (Except Monday and Friday), 2.30. 


OUTWARD BOUND. 


Next. 








(GeRR. 9513.) 


Theatre Monday 





Transferring Royalty 








The anal and latest 


XMAS GIFTS 


can now be chosen from amongst the innumerable 
Dainty Novelties and Artistic Furnishings at 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
& Coy., Ltd. 





ideas for 


Story 





SPARKLING MUSCATEL 


**GOLDEN GOBLET” CUVEE, 


This well known ~“j Trade Mark has 
tor the last 50 years = always stood tor 
af 
A\ 


THE BEST CUVEE OF FINEST VINTAGES ONLY. 
The fine pre-war type Sparkling Muscatel. 
Pe 79/- dozen. 
EHRMANNS, 43&44 o ecewy's quare, 


Please quote “S.~ 




















IN THE PRIVACY OF HOME 


HE GEM Cabinet is the simplest, safest and most atis- 

factory means of obtaining all the benefits and pieasuré 
of hot-air, steam, medicated or perfumed baths. ‘These 
baths cleanse the system thoroughly, and yuri- 
ties which cause ill-health. Invaluable 1ent 


remove im 
tor treats 


of Rheumatism, Sciatica, Liver and Kidney Troubles, 
Eczema, ete. 
Recommended by Physicians and Thousands of 


Delighted Users. 


THE GEM SUPPLIES CoO., LTD. 
(Desk 9), 67 Southwark St., London, S.E. 1. 
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Virginia Cigarettes 


the most 








These Cigarettes are made 


modern machinery in a Model Factory 


under ideal conditions. 


The quality of the Virginia Tobacco 
in them cannot be beaten. 


IN PACKETS 


10. for 8” 
20 fer 14 


Also in %lb Carp Boxes at 5*" 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
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Christmas Holidays | 


Out-of-doors—Golf, Riding, Hunting, or 
Tennis; and indoors, if you so desire, 
Music, Dancing, and Festivity. You can 
choose from among the Inns and Hotels 
controlled by Trust Houses, Ltd., a pro- 
gramme to meet your wishes. 


Tariffs are fixed, inclusive and moderate. 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS LIST 


from 
TRUST HOUSES, LTD., SHORT’S GARDENS, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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TOULATLULUCLNUEUUUUOSTAEANEASRGUOSVOOESEUOGAUOUE EU IANO TUTTE = 
Thousands of suffere rs fit ym Rheu- 


matism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Gout 
and kindred ailme nts have obtained 
immediate relief by the use of 


PhysiKurate. 
Such is our faith in its proved eff- 
cacy that if you do not experience 
0 relief after taking PinysiKurate for 
8 nights, we will gladly refund your 
money, if you send the empty bottle 
® irrespective of where purchased. 


HYSIKURATE 








= “ = 
= “WORKS Z 
= WHILE YOU * oot ainable from all chemists, price 3/- per = 
= , and from E. Prichard, 10 Vigo Street, = 
= SLEEP.” W. Selfri iges, John Barkers, Army & Navy = 
= If any — uty is experience od oy PhysiKurate locally, please 

= oe d remit e direct, and a bottle will be forwarded post free. Write 

= ay tor fa alle rT partic ulars 

2 Pe SIKURATE Ltd oo 14), ‘92a Upper Clapton Road, London, E.5 = 
Fall iM ALLA 











'PECTATORS” for sale. Odd bound.volumes from 1846 to 
1889, mostly in good condition—Write MANAGER, The Spectator Oilice, 
13 York Stree: , Covent Garden, W.C, 2, 
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UNEMPLOYMENT; 


Emigration; Settlement in the Un- 
inhabited Spaces of the Empire: and 


WHAT THEN? 


in the early years of their new life, 








Unless when the new 


settlers are struggling to get upon their feet, they can be 

supplied with the ministrations of the Church of God— = 

the ANSWER is: = 

WHITE PAGANISM. E 

Do you wish to help our fellow-countrymen, forced to find = 
homes overseas, to retain the faith of their fathers? Then 

support the = 

= 


mit 


CHURCH SOCIETY © 


which seeks to send them clergy and services in their years 
of struggle. It appeals for a 


Centenary Fund of £100,000 


to enable it to respond to urgent pleas from the Western’ = 
Prairies of Canada, the Bush of Australia, Kenya, and =& 
elsewhere. 


Secretary : The Rev. J. D. MULLINS, : 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. = 
Bankers: Barclays Bank. = 


SyNTHHETHNNANNNTIHT 


HALL Hl Hig 











ESTAB. 


1800. 


There is no finer Whisky 


than the Famous 


“GROUSE” 
BRAND 


150/- per dozen. 


Speciality — Small Casks, 
particulars on application. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 




















WHEAT» COFFEE 
SETTLE IN 


KENYA 


A big land of big opportunities; fit 
place for a white man to live and 
make good. The colony where success 
awaits enterprise. and investment 
brings profitable increase, A temperate 
climate no income tax, and a 
Government anxious to help. 


Investigate the possibilities of Kenya. 
Send jor 


= fn OP Oe Be) 


full particulars to; — 
Kenya Land Settlement. 
dvisory Committee, 

4 Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. 
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‘MAIZE. FLAX -FRUIT. 








Catalogues of Fruit Trees, 
Seeds and Bulbs, 


BUNYARD’S NURSERIES. 


Roses, Herbaceous Plants and Alpines, 


sent free on request. 


GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., 
THE ROYAL NURSERIES, 


LTD., 
MAIDSTONE. 
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The Onoto Lever model 
has put old lever pens out 
of date. 


The Lever movement is a new 
improved patent with a parallel 
action which ensures a perfect 
vacuum when compressed, and 
this enables the pen to take in so 
much more ink than any other 
lever pen. 


Ask your stationer or jewel- 
ler to show you the Onoto Lever 
Filler. Examine its perfect 
balance, the graceful stream-line 


holder with its easy grip chasing— W't® 


new fixed 


these are some of the features clip in 
. “ Rolled 
that combine to make it the most Gold 20/- 


exquisitely designed lever filling 
pen you can buy. 


Onoto 


Lever Filler 


There are Onotos of al! types to meet every- 
one's requirements, From 17/6 to £10 10s 





Thomas De La Rue & Co., Ltd., Burhill Row, London, E.C.1. 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 


368 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a 











Donation to the Secretary to-day. £15,000 required annually 








Labour’s 
Point of View 


THE SPECTATOR 
Socialist Policy. 


constantly discusses Labour and 


We believe that the readers of THe SpecTAToR are keen 
students of Politics, and for them one side, and one 
side alone, is not, or should not be, sufficient. 

Labour has to be reckoned with. It is fast approach- 
ing power. We believe readers of THE SPECTATOR wish 
to examine its programme and study its Policy. 

That is why we offer THE NEW LEADER. This, 
edited by H. N. Brailsford, is the weekly organ of the 
1.L.P., and exists to put that organisation’s programme 
and Policy fairly and honestly before the public. 


THE NEW LEADER is recognised by Mr. Stanley 
3aldwin (to use his own words) as the “chief Labour 
weekly.” He himself is a sufficiently close reader of 
the paper to be able to quote its Editer as he did at 
Reading on Wednesday, 


THE 


NEW LEADER 


Labour’s Weekly Journal of Opinion. 


ON SALE AT ALL NEWSAGENTS. 
16 pages 2d. 


Or to be obtained post free from the Manager, 
New Leader, Carmelite Street, London, E.C. 4 


TY a 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Capital Authorised and Issued ... £9, ) 
Capital Paid up ‘ £3, ) 
Reserve Fund £3 )0 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Aus 
tralian States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMIT: 
TANCES are also made. BILLS are prone or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascer- 
tained on application. 











‘Somehow her meals 
are so different.’ 


the meals you serve? Wouldn’t you like 


had ‘something really special’? 
difference ? 


‘ordinary’ meals and the seductive ones produced by the £2,000 


hotel? He knows how tremendously flavour counts—and he gets it, 


cunning use of spices, 













W OULDN'T you like to overhear your 


family or your guests saying that about 


always to rise from the table feeling that they’ve 


And do you know what a little thing it is that makes all the 
Do you know that it is just that simple but very 
vital thing called flavour that makes the difference between 


a-vear chef of a great 
as a rule, in the way which has been employed for a thousand years—by the 
But spices, in their natural form, are inconvenient to use and dear and difficult to buy, so 


the way to have them at their best and handiest is as Yorkshire Relis 
or less than a combination of all the most fragrant and flavoury spices of the East. 







them 





And gets it, 
A 2,400-drop 
: bottle — enough i 


h, which is nothing more ft 


for scores 
meals ; 


: 
H 

: 

$ 1 

: complete 
H a 
: —casts only @d. } 
H 


: Ask your grocer ; 


: for one to-day. } 





Offers an easy way to give your meals the ‘chef touch,’ to lift them right out of the — ¢.0000ooo oo... ccsssssssess j 

common rut. A bottle—2,400 drops of concentrated flavour—will cost only Od, at the 

Nhearest grocers Please ask tor one next tame you are there, i 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co. oe ee oe LEEDS. i 
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E l dia Brit 
12th and Latest Edition 
If you act to-day you can obtain one of these magnifi- 
cent sets at Half the Price of the Cambridge Issue— 
otherwise you are likely to be too late. 
Last Date—December 22nd 
You undoubtedly know that the publishers of the Encyclopaedia 
H Britannica have decided to make a complete withdrawal of the Handy 
Volume Issue. But perhaps you have not realised thatafter December 
22nd there will never be another set of this issue available at any price. 
Twenty-Two Days Left 
You have only twenty-two days left. There are now four hundred 
sets in hand, and these are likely to be exhausted in less than a 
fortnight. 
Never in your Life will you have a Better Chance 
Thousands want the Handy Volume Issue, although they have 
never yet bought it. This is the finest chance they have ever had of 
securing a set at a bargain price. It is also the last. They must act 
at once. These few sets will go quickly. When they are gone there 
will never be any more. BEAUTIFUL BOOKCASE 
: To make sure of getting a Set F R E E 
Because our stock is so low, we print below two coupons. Neither . 
lays you under the slightest obligation. One will bring to you full oe each oe pager ~ 
.£ ; “ , t 4 
information. The other, the Reserve-Deposit Coupon, when accom- pia er see aed a Ai 
panied by 21s., will reserve a set for you while you read our book of © glass door, especially designed for 
specimen pages and decide whether or not to buy. Your Reserves this Issue by a world-famous firm of 
Deposit will be either returned in full, or credited on the purchase price, odinmvmnaten. 
These sets are on display at our Showroom, 125 High Holborn (Fourth Floor), opposite the Holborn 
Restaurant, where you may call and personally examine the different bindings and the free bookcase. 
THIS COUPON FOR INFORMATION ONLY THIS COUPON WILL RESERVE A SET FOR YOU 
® Tue Encyciop@p1a Britannica Co., Lp. sansa sarang taesteenyl REQUEST 
= 125 High Holborn, W.C.1 wt@gqmanww. 
: Please send me at once, without any obligation aimee Cheque {] Money Order [) for ars. asa Reserve- 
P me o i , , * “a -posit on one oO e few remainin andy olume Sets of 
2 per yl A om nigh et ieee ys a Seen 2 Volumes, rath ane latest ‘ 
ies S Cc es, , pomaond Edition on the understanding that I amunderno obligation § ———! 
uum: about the Encyclopedia Britannica, 12th and latest mms to pure hase. You are to reserve a set in my name for ten bres 
remmmmnee Edition, 32 \olumes, printed on fine India Paper, 3s Oo ee ae ene aceasta DOOKIet YOU epee 
. together with complete details of your final half-price It is understood between us that should I decide not to 
s sale, make the purchase the 21s. Reserve-Deposit will be returned 
S immediately in full, while, should I wish to purchase the set 
: Name ..ee- PE ES FERIA ee ee , reserved for me, the 21s. will be applied on its price. 
: DE. cere técaweswabenontinkdéssibies cia : : NAME .0c ccoreetcscccecsesccecsseccrcscoccccce eecccces 
5 scan ialon a edie ih les aaa ee ee OC ee 3 Address sicccccccccccecccccecsececcecs ee seececees 
SS. 6f A eae aa aT eee eee 
p eonececcoessnrcesescctsceetcrereeszasccsseestesesscoece|sss ‘Sos 2euerssscesseesseesezeceeczasseeessorecessesssrcescocacs 
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The Practical Xmas Gift | 
* Slobe-Wernicke | 


“ ELASTIC ”...BOOKCASE _ 


Buy at the 


REDUCED PRICES. 


What could be better than 
a BRITISH - MADE 
Glohe-Wernicke “Elastic” 
Bookcase? The recipient 
would treasure it for life. 
These Bookcases’ are 
world-famous for Quality 
and fine finish, They con- 
tain only the best features 
in sectional construction, 
and are 

“ ALWAYS COMPLETE 
BUT NEVER FINISHED.” 
Take advantage of the 
reduction in prices. Start 


your son or daughter with ae 
i - STANDARD STYLE - 

one or more units. Ad CAE AS) ABOVE 

ditional Units to match 

can be had at any time. OAK - - £650 
Made in three Styles : MAHOGANY £8 60 

Standard, Ideal & Universal. Additional Oak Units 

Send for Catalogue No. 20B iin «« «< & 2 & ¢ 


showing complete range and Mahogany ae £ 
particulars of reduced prices. | 


Tre Globe-Wer nicke Co sia 


Office and Library Furnishers, 
London : 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria Street, S.W. 1; 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 Manchester : 13 Victoria Street | 









































EHRMANNS 
SUPERIOR WINES—SPECIAL BARGAINS 


The undermentioned Wines and Spirits will be sold (subject 
to remaining on hand) during the next ro days at the following 
special Bargain prices, which please compare with any others. 

Per dozen. 
PORT. FINEOLDTAWNY .. .. .. 35/= 
PORT. FULL, FRUITY, RICH .  . 48/< 


SHERRY. LIGHT GOLDEN .. ee * 36)/- 
SHERRY, OLD FASHIONED BROWN . §ST7/- 
BURGUNDY, BEAUNE..  .. “ .- 29/- 


GRAVES, SUPERIOR MEDIUM DRY a 27/- 
CLARET. ST. JULIEN .. * = . 21/- 
CHABLIS. SUPERIOR. Bottledin Chablis .. 3G/={ 
SPARKLING SAUMUR, Bouvet Ladubay .. 66/- 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL. “ Golden Goblet ”.. 79/- 
CHAMPAGNE, “GOLDEN GOBLET” rory.. 1O68/- 
COGNAC, SUPERIOR .. - «0 .-150/- 


GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 
COGNAC. jcouac, Guaranteed 48 years old -300/- 


invaluable im case ot illness.. 


WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity] 38/- 
The Famous FERGUSON’S 
WHISKY, {« LIQUEURSPECIALITE,” great pm 44/- 





Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices, 





EHRMANNS, 
45 & 44 Finstury Square, Lendon, E.C, 2, 


Please quote “S.” 








——m | 


 —. 
SSI OO Happy 
: Thoughts 


of the giver are contained in 
a box of La Corona Half-a- 
Corona—a gift that shows 
thought, and is fragrant with 
the quality of your friendship, 
The only genuine small 
edition of Havana’s master- 
piece, Half-a-Corona size but 
all Corona quality. 












Be sure you ask for 
it by the full name. 


La Corona 


Half-a-Corona 


A Liqueur in Havana Cigars. 
The words “La Corona” and 
“ Half-a-Corona” are on the band 
of every genuine cigar. 

112/6 per 100 box, and 29/6 per 
25 box everywhere. 


MELBOURNE, HART 
& CO., 31-34 Basinghali 
Street, London, E.C. 2. 


Actual Size, 








ELECTION OR NO ELECTION, 
Don’t let the 


5S/- LIFE-BOAT SINK = 5/- 


for want of YOUR help 
TO COMPLETE IT. 


To maintain the WHOLE SERVICE we need this year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


During 47 weeks we have received 580,800. 
We must get 417,200 MORE. 


Will you be “One in a Million” and send your 5/- TO-DAY? 


Lorp Harrowrpy, Grorce F. Sure, M.A,, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION, 
Lifeboat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, Londom, W.C. 2. 














| Provident Institution. 





United Kingdom 


| 
| 
| 
| 


—— | 
FUNDS OVER £11,000,000. 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN. 


_ TRIENNIAL COMPOUND BONUSES. 
ALL WITH-PROFIT POLICIES | 


effected during the current year 
will share in the division of 
— surplus to be made as at — 
31st December next. 











| 
| 
} 
| 








|196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. | 
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WatéPman’s Hamptons’ Furnishing 
ntam 
FountariPen 
IN DIST 
. : 7 DISTINCTIVE DESIGNS AND 
—the Christmas Gift that is 2 
, S COLOURINGS 
treasur ed for life. = || are always an outstanding feature in their Show- 
Giving becomes a glorious pleasure when you A || rooms. An additional attraction is the low prices 
put your heart into it. How delightful it is ( at which they are all marked 
to have the opportunity, and the means, to ¢ ° 
give someone you like something that not { Customers unable to call can have sent to 
only is is the best of its kind, but certain to be } || them patterns of any of Hamptons’ Fabrics, 
treasured for life. ee f || which include an unsurpassed variety of new 
mas is that opportunity: . . 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain productions in 
Pen the means, vet i | | Unfadable Casement ~ aa from 1/114 per yd. 
Ye i Repp ” 2/4 ” 
es Unindable All ‘Wool Serges » +296 a 
—_ Pi. «a Seseier . ” Velours . ” 7/\ l ” 
; MR Pye (oh Patent ++ in. Cretonnes ... ... ,, a = te 
ever, a ustrates ) i 22 = ain in. ” 
w/e: Ne ie eg he i ee / 
42/-; Clip-Cap, 1/- extra. 
Presentation Pens in Silver 
and Gold. Nibs to suit all 
are AMPTONS 
Of Stationers and Jewellers. 
“The Pen Book” sent Free 
on request. 
2] fk hi L Telephone: 
L. @. SLOAN, Ltd., ThePen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.6. 2. Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 1. GERRARD 30 
Use Waterman’s Ideal INK—Best for all Pens. Hamptons pay carriage to any Railway Station in Great Britain, 
= 54 enum ppm DYE TST OT oe oT 
HHI ’ ! i If III TT WANA HAA TETLTT HT HHH HL 
NTU TAO TATA TROTA ROTA ATT | | HTH 
HAA alll 
HAN il 
HHH Wi 
Hi A eel Choice Pipe | 
ITT HY Ht 
| ™, Tobacco Hi 
\3 | 
al WAN mT | 
E Hit | 
dq ||ll 
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| Q iil 
i} HIN 
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=i 
3] HTH} 
| 
El || Ei 
Rl | th i ll |e 
BI! | Leo, Packet 14) MAN HI fe 
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a hii NB. The ‘Brand | is HT 
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| PsO 
, BRITISH INDIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 
Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
ian Galf. 

and Calcutta. 





4. Santee, om ond. 


a 

#. London to Cclombo, Madras 

3. -—-——— and 1 Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 

an and Australi 

4. London and — secllles to Port Sudan, East 

South 

5. mt. to daccniané. 

6. London (cargo) end Southampton (passengers) 
to New Zealand and (by transhi — Passengers 
only! Austral# (via Panama 

7. United Bingéom, (by any Atlanue lit 2} via Van- 
couver or u Francisco to ew da, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

London (one «lass only, ys Me a rates) to Aus- 
tralia via Cape f Good Ho 


Res, 1, 2, 3, 4& 5—For Passage, P. SF. oun 14.1 Cockspur 
ana: Freight or Gencral B @. and EL. 
Sellece, 122, Leadenhall st. Soden E.C. 3 7 é Aoente, 
Re Dawes & Co., 122, 1 St., London, B.C 

6.—J. B. Westray & Co, Ltd., ‘36, Leadenhall Ps 
“London, E.0. 3, or P. & O. House, as abeve. 

No. 7.— Union 8.8. Co. of New Zealand, Li. P. & O. House 
(First Floor), 14, Cochapur , &W. 1, and tor 
Vancouver Service, any mes of p—~ ~3 Pacific Railway. 

Ko. 8.—P. & O. Service, Auctralia, via Cape, 32, Lime &t., 
London, E.0. 3, or P. & O. Howse as above. 

Paris (All ag — Sociaé Frangaiee, P. & O., 

, Bwlevard des Capucires, 



























































Regular Sailings from 
LONDON & SOUTHAMPTON to 
THE CAPE, TRANSVAAL, RHODESIA, 
MOZAMBIQUE COAST, BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA (KENYA COLONY), ANGOLA, 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 
WEST 

& EAST 
INS:\@ ast 


UNION- 
CASTLE 


LINE 


te) ZN Se 


and St. Helena. 


For ‘sy ~ wo Otaatnn 
to the Offer of =” 
) ~.. at 


3, FENCHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 3, 
Branch Offices at 
Southampton, 
Birmingham, 
Leeds, Liverpool 
Manchester 
and 
Glasgow. 


SERVICE 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA, MAURITIUS, &c., 
calling at Madeira, Canary Islands, Ascension 





















Nepertanp | OYAL Mau 
SOUTHAMPTON, ALGIERS, AND GENOA 
TO 
. 
Scumarra, Sncarore, & 


Through Tickets to AUSTRALIA, via Java, 
SHORT SEA TRIPS TO 


Atoters AND (FENOA. 


Apply to D, H. DRAKEFORD, General Passenger Agent, 
60 HAYMARKET, LONDON, 8.W. 1. 


Lve. 


J AVA. 





CHELTENHAM QUEEN’S HOTEL 
THE MOTORISTS’ HOTEL. 


"Phone 913. Fine cellar and cuisine, 


Garage 


50 Cars, 





















See the World 
in Comfort 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


“EMPRESS OF CANADA,”’ 21,500 TONS 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


Round the 
World Cruise 


Under the sole management of the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
TO 


THE MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, 
BURMA, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, JAVA, CHINA, 
JAPAN, HAWAII, VANCOUVER, THENCE ACROSS 
CANADA AND/OR UNITED STATES, RETURNING BY 
ANY CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMER TO ENGLAND. 
Passengers have option of joining the “EMPRESS OF 
CANADA ” cruise at MADEIRA Feb. 7th, GIBRALTAR 
Feb. 10th, ALGIERS Feb. 12th, MONACO Feb. 14th, or 
NAPLES Feb. 16th. 


For moderate inclusive fares from London and return theret 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1, or 
103 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C. 3, 


Or LOCAL AGENTS El} 


, apply? 


ERYWHERI 
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The International Service of the 
Society of Friends. 


A TRAGEDY OF HUMAN 
MISERY AND HUNGER. 


Even the most casual reader of the news- 
papers must be impressed by the tragedy which 
has overtaken the people of Germany. The 
unparalleled fall in the rate of exchange has 
brought untold suffering upon all classes of the 
population, and for many there is nothing but 
starvation ahead. 


The Friends’ centres in Berlin, Frankfurt, 
N:enberg, Elberfeld, and the Ruhr are carry- 
ing out, under the Friends’ Council for Inter- 
national Service, a wide scheme of relief to the 
middle-classes, students, children, and the 
aged. 


YOUR PROMPT HELP 
IS PRESSINGLY URGED 


Money, which may be earmarked for special purposes 
if desired, should be sent to the Friends’ Council for 
International Service, Carl Heath, Secretary (Room 9), 
Devonshire House, 136 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 

Clothing for Germany should be sent to the Friends’ Ware- 
house, McLean’s Buildings, New Street Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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4 Disappointing 
Response 


It is very greatly regretted that the 
response made by the readers of the 
‘Spectator " to the latest appeal on 
behalf of the Near East Refugees has 
been most disappointing, and we 
would make now a last appeal to 
them before Christmas for generous 


help. 


““We cannot do anything until after 
the Elections.” 


This is the reply which is continually 
offered to us, and by which lives will 
be lost. 


The winter has come in Greece, and 
instead of being able to increase their 
feeding, as they had hoped, the 
British Relief Societies even see them- 
selves in the danger of having to cut 
down—and that at a time when help 
is needed more than ever. 





Our workers write: — 
From Salonica: “The condition of 
these refugees is truly appalling. 
There is a very tremendous need 
which as time goes on will assert itself 
with increased force.”’ 


the 


From the Piraeus: “In near 
future it will be absolutely necessary 


to increase our feeding at many of 
the camps. 
my office there stands a crowd of 
people, children and their mothers 
principally, praying for help.” 


From Volo: 
cards were finally 
800-1,000 people were still struggling 
outside. The most pitiful sight is that 
of the children, of whom a large 


‘When the feeding- | : 


number suffer from swelling of the 
body caused by malaria. Anzemia 
and gencral weakness are all too 


1? 4. 
prevaient. An extension of feeding 


- %* 


Spare them a Thought 
And a Donation, 


which should be sent to the Hon. ! 


Treasurer, Imperial War Relief Fund, 
87 General Buildings, Aldwych, 
W.C.2 (associated in the All British 
Appeal). 


(Registered unde: the War Chazitice Act, 1916.) 


exhausted perhaps | 





Every morning around | 





re : ’ 


A LIBERAL OFFER TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 


A well-established Wine Co-operative ern 
mercial auspices end supported by many Pub! 
obtain their Wines, Spirits and Cig irs on Co-c oper 
ing a considerable saving offers the Subscribers of 
and io tk Members hip. No Subscription or Investment requi 
Liali recurred, 

sr 


(founded under high com- 
Men), whose Members can 
ative lines, thereby effcct- 
f the SprctaTor a Free 
red, or 


the exten- 


York 


sympathy are 
operative Move 
oul i be 


invited to jein 
ment. 
sent to Bex 


and co-operate in 





231, Spectator, 13 Street, 


Small ¢ las 


sified Abbertisements 


To Ket, 








ce. 
\ RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Stre vet, Hyde Park, W. 


FURNISHED ROOMS to LET as reasonabie pric 








2, has 
Fach has gas fire, 


gas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, tel lephone. Write for appoint- 
ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon, British geutlewomen only. Five 
houses in the Hyde Park district, 





Personal. 





| ar err OR AMALG AM ATION. —PRINCIPAL of 





4 HIGH CLASS SCHOOL in Home 3 wishes to h of another 
Principal who we uld join her, Splen lid pr cs nid beautiful gro onde, second 
house available for Domestic Science ul particulars from PF. C, NEEDE Ss, 


FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, 
LONDON, 


Son ‘ND HOUSE, SOUTH k ENSINGTON, 












D’ PLEASE SEND OLD (¢ LOT HE S, ‘loys, Books, ete., any 
de oe any ¢ lition ; they » a tremendous help; poorest district 
imaginable latic 00.— 8. G, TENT KY, St. Luke s Vicarage, Victoria 
Docks E.1 

ata ames ™ a ——— ————— 





Exhibition. 





VAN EXHIB 


y TSeRes GOGH ITION 
LEICESI ar 7 \ I LE R RIES, % seater Sf e. 10 -6 
” ee in Auction, Xe. 





WH KINSON 


34-35 NEW KOND STREET ONDON W. 1; 
FORTHCOMING SALES 3% AUCTION, 
Each SALE comme it ONE o'clock precisely 


HODGE 


AND 


ESSRS. SOT HE BY, 
M (Est 


! hg 
PRINTED Bi 


DECEMBER 23rp and 471 OS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising 
the property of the late 5. Sa rs, Esq., P.R.W.LS., and of the late Edwin | 
4 enoni, Transvaal, 


SER 3rv and 47, 





Old ENGRAYVI ij 
er, “ Grosvenor Square, W 1. 
MBER SrH.—-DR AWING 3 and PLCTURES comprisin roperty of 
! Maud Pl s “4 ot th late William: Niven, Ksq 
we. Marl Mf I Pr wick, (Sok rr i 

xeentors,)  [hustra t 2s 
yer merge Ta and 7TH.—A RMOUR and WEAPONS, com © property 
of Herbert J eckson, Esq., and of thi late tT, Seymour Lucas A.. F.S.A. 
DECEMBER. 7TH WORKS OF ART comprising CARVINGS fn VOR) sud 


WOOD, STAINED GLASS, METAL WOR? Renaiss ind Gothie FURNITURE, 
ete. 
Sales on View two days prior, Catalogues may be had, 
’ 
Ga Let. 
TO LET (furnished) for winter months, a PLAT near 


) OME. f ished) yr 
; Villa Borghese, 
ply Mrs, JAMES, Stonchill, Abingdon-or-Thamcs, 


Sa aeeea 
Wanted. 


IN ECONO- 
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aney for a LECTURER 


" Appointments, &r., Sarant 


MEY LON.--There is a vac 

























J MICS in the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, COLOMBO, CEYLON, — A candi- 
late should hold a First-class Honours Degree of a British University, or equivalent 
ifications have had expericn aye serge teaching j 
ts of £25 to £700 An r provided with Gc 
10] oi his saiary in rent, others 
Fy b nou e) thre 
he ¢ tl 1 be on the pe anent 
t c 4 of ! t ve W 
l » { Lice 
teques i i of 
yplicat ie ed ! I i ASSISTANT 
PRIVATE SECRETARY (Apj ments), ¢ int Gites, D x Street, Come 
pleted ¢ = utfons should reach the A- ut Private $ tary ! Ister than the 
Ist Ja 
( EY 7 { IN. There is a vacancy fer 2 PROFESSOR OF BOTANY 
); WJ AND DIRECTOR OF BIOLOGICAL LABORATOR!) 1 the UNIVER- 
| SITY COLLEGE, COLOMBO, CEY LOS andiiat f t 4 
| He 1s tt ii Uni ( t, « i- 
vi heuld | ‘ " physi 
an wit I t t ras } 
} vii biol He me post grad 
} rr had « rien < a S00. 7 
” 0 ¢ OOO ( to £1,156 
| An V ! nt qt ( hi 
| 3 ivé chi t will be on 
| ag in the first i Will then 
nd pensionat! hi e 4°, «of 
* and Orphens’ Per passag ided to 
and his wife and 1 more than two cbildren 
Requestz for fulier particulars of this any vent and fer ti for 
of application should be reecived not later thin December 1 by ASSLSTAN TL 
PRIVATE SECRETARY (Appointment vloui ders Down in; et. 
Completed applications should reach the 4 sint2 Private Secsetary not late 


than the Jot Jonuary, 
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CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement Writing and Publicity 
work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particslars 
and free lesson to Dept. T. 57, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C, 1 


OMEN’S EMPLOYMENT, a Paper for Parents, Guardians, 

Teachers, Workers, dealing with Trainings, Openings, Prospects, in every 

fleld of Women’s Work, also “ Appointments Vacant "’ and * Where to Live’ (3)d.., 

= free, ist and 3rd Fridays)—-WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT (Dept. A.), 54 Russell 
quare, W.C. 1, 











Rectures, Scholarships, &r. 
ANG'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

THE BEDF ORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—-Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
nd includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 

Net Ball, &ce. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
{‘ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, — 8.W.15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KE NSINGTON, W. 18, 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Monteliore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer : Mr. A. Dodds F ‘airbairn ; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
os bry and Grants from the Board of Educ ation, apply to the Principal, Miss 

K. LAWRENCE, 


W Est hLEER COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 











Chairman of Council—Sir THOMAS | W. H. INSKIP, C.B.E., K.C., M.P. 
Principal—Miss E. C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Mist.S. 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75 S, three « of £50, and one of £40 will be offered 
for competition in March, 1024, a7 certain number otf EXHIBITIONS m: ay also 
be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Aris and Science Degrees of the University of London. 

Fees: Residence, £90 a year; tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

" Vor further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfleld College, Hampstead, 
VW 3. 





BATTER EEA FOLYTSECH RIC, 
Battersea Park Road, 3,W,. 21, 
CAREERS FOR EDUCATED WOMEN AND GIRLS, 


PROFESSIONAL RECOGNIZED TRAINING COURSES for Health Visitors, 
Infant Welfare Workers, Sanitary Luspectors, Poor Law Visitors, and Preparatory 
Courses for Nurses, 





Full particulars (price 3d.) on applic ation to the PRINCIPAL, 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A PUBLIC LECTURE on “TH E DEVELOPM ENT OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
CONSTITUTION " will be given by SIR ROBERT GARRAN, K.C_M.G, (Solicitor- 
tieneral for Australia), at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCLENCE (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2) on WEDNESDAY, 
DECEMBER 12th, at 5.15 p.m, ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 








Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


o* CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 
(On the Board of Education's List of Enficient Schools.) 
Mountain and sea air, 
dry, bracing and sunny. 
The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School lines, 
Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of eight years. 
In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and eatrance to the 
Universities, 
Modern Classrooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium and good Playing Ficld, Riding, 
excellent Golf Links, safe Bathing. 
Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle, 
THlustrated prospectus on application to _the HE AD- MISTRESS. 


PEXEHOS COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN BAY. 
UPPER, MIDDLE, JUNIOR and DOMESTIC ‘SCIENCE HOUSES, 


Principal ; ‘Miss HOVE Y, B.A, 





For Boarders only. Six School and Leaving Scholarships, 


Be RNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, LTD. 
COLLEGIATE ScnooL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, MLA., DD, 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 

Founded In 1900 this well-known First-class Residential School for Girls has been 
removed to the recently acquired and enlarged estate of Wentworth. 

The Grounds front bournemouth Bay and cover an area of ten acres. The School 
is perfectly equipped for all purposes, Preparation tor University, Domestic Science 
Department, &e. 

Illustrated Prospectus from the *RINCIPAL, Wentworth, College Road, 
Jiournemouth 


S* ELPHIN'S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 








Mead-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term, 

bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
ichoiarships to the Universities. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
| Bee * Fe 
« OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 

Principal— Miss WALLIS, 
Tr tive ife Residential School for Girls, Tele. “Watford 616." 





——— 
\q S ‘ 
T. HELENS COCKERMOU?T 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT, 
tain and sea air. Principal : Miss WHEELER. Special terms for cler As 
ministers’, and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. symen's, 
moHE GRAN GE ol X TOK 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, =e 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD. 
Bracing climate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams, | 
garden, 3 tennis-courts, swimming-bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HEAD- MISTRAR 


))DENSTEADS, HOME FARM SCHOOL, Crosby-on. Eden, 

4 Cumberland.—School for Girls, 8 to 16, English, French, Mathemati 
Latin, Exceptional advantages for Singing, Pianoforto (Matthay Methog 
Eurhythmics, Dairy and poultry farming included. Farm produce provid on 
cream, butter, eggs. Six qualified Mistresses and hospital trained matron.~Fo 
Prosvectus apply PRINCIPAL, nee 


N RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL Veg yd COLLEGE 








& and 





29 GROSVENOR PLACE, 8.W. 1. Tel.: Vict. 
Full particulars on applicati ion. 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. — Delightful Home School 
thorough education, for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire cha hildre 
parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins, from a 
For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


~*~ ‘SDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOAR :DING-SCHOoL HOOL, 
4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal Mis $ CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on mod rn lis 

Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required 
Be Jeautivul situation ove rlooking the bay. Good garde n. Ne et Ball I nnis, B dathiy thing 


Hor {.NBANK, MALVERN WELLS. — Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic geje 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy in beautiful gy oo 
Situated on the bill slopes. Well reconmended.—Principal, Miss ROGE rs. 


























, + , r . sr aa” aa ——>= 

Pronser EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, WEST KENSING 

TON.—SCHOOL for Boys and Girls from 3-14 years. Chairman. Mr, (. g 

Monteflore, M.A.; Hon, Treas., Mr. A, Dodds Fairbairn; Seer tary, Mr Arth . 
Symonds, M.A.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence, The School pro » healt 


education on a wide and firm basis of interest, and a high stan ery of we 
maintained without undue pressure or cramming. For prospec 1 
E, M. BALN, Head-Mistress, Froebel Educational Ii Institute, Co 











Bons’ § Schools and “Colleges. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 


Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet aboy 
zea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL ‘( ADETS, 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A 


‘Oe rt IWER PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR boys, 
TORRY BURN, FIFE,.—Head-Master, F. G. WALLES, B.A., Malvern Collogs 

and Emanuel College, Cambridge (joint Head-Master of St. Ninian’s, M fat, 191 

to whom applications should be made for prospectus at Craigtlow: ab 
school stands in its own delightful grounds of about 90 acres ove ute oking 

Leantifully sheltered position. Healthy situation, Perfect sanitation. 
light. Kasy of a cess, ‘Terms moderate. 


M ARGATE COLLEGE 
SENIOR, JUNIOR, PREPARATORY. 
ENGINEERING SECTION, 
Principals — 
A. LEACH LEWIS, M.A, (Pembroke College, Camb.) 
W. LEACH LEWIS (Caius College, Camb.) 


NT. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
Fine healthy situation. High ground overlooking City 

Twenty acres of playing ficlds. Separate Junior School 

Preparation for Universities, Army, &c 

For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., H u-Mast 









































TEWQUAY COLLEGE, CORNWALL 
*paratory School for BOYS from six to four hh years g 
Ideally sit uated, facing the sea and commanding extensive stret hes of magulficent 
coast 
Pre ‘atic a for the Publie Schools, the Royal Navy, and the Oxford and Cambridge 





Local Examinations. Fuilly-quatitied staff. Trai ne : Nurse-M: i 

Garden, playing fields, swimming, ete, Entir: rge of Colonial boys if desir 
For further parti ulars apply to “the “PRIN [PAL 

] ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding ch vol in the 


Cotawold Hills for BOYS from every class of home. The air is to prov 





























Secondary Education in an environment which will encour ni t 
and responsibility thr ugh an cnlarged freedom For ilars to the 
Head-Master, J. H.$ SIMPSON M A., » Rende omb College : rencest of 
REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN 
prepares BOYS for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Head-Masters, H. M. RUSH 
B.A. (formerly Head-Master of Morchiston Castle Preparatory Schoo! ik. ¥ 
BURTON, M.C., B.A, Healthy situation, 400 acres of land and piaying fiels 
on the slopes of the Pentlind Hills, Workshop, Museum, Tennis Courts, Swimming, 
&ec, 
A Senior House for BOY. over 14 years of age has been opened in co 
the above wider the char or Rk W. BURTON, M.C,, B.A, Boys 
for University Prelims and otler examinations, For particula ind = Prospectut 
apply to the SECRETAKY, 17 Kutland Street, Edinbu or tu t HEAL 
MAST ul RS. 
{ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 
An Examination will be held during the last week in May, 1924, i or t + j 
of SIX Scholarships, value £60 downwards, open to B OY S under 14 on sul 
1924. Boys under 15 on the same date may compete f one of ti 
but a much higher standard of work will be expected.— For full inforu 
to the BURSAR Z 
QITRATTON PARK, BIGG LESW AD BEDS.- 
KS) PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Beautiful Elizat than] y 
playing fields. Every care and comfort; staff of graduates; mederate | Pros 


pectus from HEAD- M ASTER 








( }VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Becker Hall, Oakamoor, 


N. Statfs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 
*'-ad-Mistress: Miss E. M. PICK ARD. M. A. (Class. Trip., Cantab) Boarders only. 


i INGHOLT SCHOOL ror GIRLS, 
t i HINDHEAD, SURREY 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Misa F. M. 8. b ATC HELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.) 





mae DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 





Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRE STIA a CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs aud sea, 





Scholastic Agencies. 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, 311 


HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ Esrib! 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY &¢ HOO! Ss, & 

is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRI Nu & CO 
£6 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephon R 
Educational Agents. Establish 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with ! 
Principals in the country. They will aiso be glad to supply Jul 
e-tablishments giving a course of training in Domestic Ecouomy, Secretar 
Agriculture and Horticulture 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 
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cCHOOLS 


a) and carefully considered 
) adv 


Information 
ce can be obtair 
1 


rom 
KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


Tf 27 g cholastic Agents, 

T U T 0 R > who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad. 

AREERS. write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE Ot 


A CAREER.” 


rd 3272 and 3 


GIRLS. 





LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones: Gerra 


g1 CONDUIT STREET, 





VYVCHOOLS ror BOY AND 
S TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 


SPECIAL CARE TUITION, 
Mesers. J. & J. PATON, having an up knowledge of the Be 
isin this COUNTRY ¢ ind onthe CONTINENT, will be pleased to ATD PARI 


AND 
to-date st Schools and 


NTS 


















Tut 
by set g (free of cha ) prospectuses and Trustworthy formation. 
“The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough i lea of fees should be —— 
J. & J. PATON, Edu mal Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephor Central ( 
cc —————————————— a 
Authors, C npeturiting, &r. 
ee $$ 
ON ALD ) MASS ASSE Y. ‘Lit iters iry Agent. 

Successful author ud nu » with Ronald Massey if they have 
fila rigl for sale. ‘I onli English Agency in Los Angeles, the world 
cent sine Moving Picture Pr ction 

RONALD MASSEY, 23 Kr itrider Street, Doctor's Commons, E.C, 4. 
SE ata Aa zn Eman |)|)|lUuel 
. DE BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT, 
- LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER. 
Authors’ MSS. personally criticised and revised. Tyyewriting and proof-reading 


MSS. required for hook and journal publ ieatio n at home and 













































eclared continues uninter- 
assur for £1,000 payable 
years (or at death), which 


If the bonus lately 


ruptedly an ance 
at the end of 25 
costs about £40 a year, will produce £1 ,500 


at the end of the term, 


~ Equitable Life 


‘Assurance Society 






































conducted by experts 
abré i from French, Russian and Oriental languages undertaken. : : 
Noderat Enquiries invited. Mansion House Street, Londen, E.C. 2. 
2 ; : : oe Bett Cit ih ey ee 
EARN Authorship, Journalism, Article or Story Writing, | W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager. 
Postal Lessons: tuition really personal, Endorsed by leading Editors.— Write 
for “ Guide to Authorship,” London Colle f Authorshiy 37 (5) Albem arle St., W.1, | 
= —s . 7 ; a - J No Sherehe Iders. No Commissio 
UTHORS’ Mss. typewritten with accuracy and dispate h ‘ siti Ns ae 
at 10d. per 1.000) Is. i ding paper and postag Carbon copit . per | 
1 MONA STUART, 14 Fr s Road, London #.W. 18 | 
ZAR N Mone ,. by Your De n. Unique postal cc Urse 3 How ne SSP ST eEe ee oer a 
4 to wr it to e about, 1 e to sell, Expert guidan e, real training. | = 
Tilustra : bo let f Regent Instite (Dept, & 1 oria a | 3 
— . * » . 4 f s 
MYPEWRITING ANb  pvuPLicatine.| THE HUMAN HAIR: 
Mice NANCY Met “ane ‘ _ dee a 1. P: “oe is end, heel: Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
PENV DIU RITING( le ena eer wena TT a Re TS BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
mys iM h t IN r. is. 1,000 carbon 3d. Reduction | A ‘ae eee nee aes ‘ . ae 
' seacabhiavet isectaielas. | StmvCaibienieniala including He enMather’s, | Author of Scalp Massage, Uric Acid and the Hair,’ 
hist. 1 typing Co., 69 Lower Clapton Hil, b. 5. "Phone : Dalston 4274 | “ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,* 
a ; —— j # “Anawinia an + Hair,” &c 
Be ARRIS rER S DAUGHTER types Authors’ MSS. Is. per | : Anzimia and the Hair,” “64 
Film Scenarios, Plays, General and Legal Typewriting, &— | “Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
Crar 1, N Haw, Weybridce, ; | “He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
—— ‘ pee upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles,” 
esa A 7 , . . 
Gonrs, wWe. | —Lady’s Pictorial. 
a sncntlantinainont ae a a ee ea a eee “The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
Hob , ec Y oem ee EAS T .] restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and convincing.” 
ted with N. 8 s G.8 
henecy ail rr PY. THE NILI rUTANKH AMEN > ‘TOMB. FAYOUM, & ' —Mcdical Record. 
HOt PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, BAGDAD, BABYLON, the | Send 2d. postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book te 
H pire a is TIGRIS us N { r 4 
. Eu Sanieek Gates Gene ae? J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
PRIVAT OCIAL TOUR 159, Auckland J 1, London, S.E,19 | 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 
ri ij DETAILS O} ESCORTED TOURS a ee oe RS Ae ne inanimate 
\ Steamship I s will be teund on pa 7 
= : ———— i = pet 8 = EES. * 
Financia | BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS : 
VE O} aM EI INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gr: -atis) rs 170 J ¥ 
\ Inns Hot inaged by the Pcople’s Reireshment House Association, | : > <6 ; 
Ltd. 1 l N fend i» 1 ent, Loan Stock, A List of the Newest Books to suit all tastes, and includ- 
—P.B.H Ltt, St. ¢ o's Me I ecot Stscet. Wot * ing Piet ture Books for the Youngsters, will be sent post 
" free on application to 
Miscellaneous, | —— aiid 
A. & F. DENNY, LTD., 4 
Y ARS ON Dd. 
4 + TJYSEE z 4 
1 - BOGKSELLERS, 
Manufacturers of THE ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. 1 alled , Seite satiate Ps 
for the protection of ail exposed wood, iron, brick and compo surfsers. Made in 162a STRAND, W.C. 2 (opposite Bush House). 
all « rs } i : and particulars write 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, S.W. 11. | Larner Sa aS ASRS EE = hae 
N OVERCOAT, SUIT, OR COSTUME turned and ret ailored | —_— aaa 
s iy. For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISTB LE | 
REPAIR COMP ANY. Dept. Sp., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, b.C. 4, | 
"Phon ne: City 1170. We collect. | y 
T\ON: TT ~ Bl Zz NEW CLOTHES. WE TURN Sl ITS, : | 
‘ oa 4 | 7 ETE T ry > TON 
a rs COSTUMES &e., equal to cw ite tor de ptive price ' E 4 A : kk < i X 4, , RC N 
list or set var ts for fi cs ate, or we col PONDON CURNING CO, | =| ut AG By oO L d dd J Ne) 
(Dept. A id Chaean 16 Road, London, N. 16 »: Dalston 47 ‘ . a = 
——— — - - 15 —_ —BHCCE MENTS ——-—_———— 
i AVE YOUR OWN BOOKP L AT.—-Your own Arms, |: Pe a ; 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from | i HE = 
£2 - = imens sent free-—HENRY B. W AED, 57 Mortimer Street, London, P= a ‘ 4 
 Aemaieeseniclensie FOURTH ASSEMBLY | 
ocawsen ALIN = as : 
= ae IAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value “ices Phas : 
a Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vuleanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Being the S« pote unbe yr number (Ne - 9) of the Month ly ; 
id, Cash or offer by return. If otfer not accey ted, par elt eturned | Se thacvription 5s ret ane > 
post free i cot i ea paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (be c). | Suimauniry, fremeceae tpt vs. net post free. 
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This SPECIAL ISSUE only, 


Price 1/-. 
Ordinary Issues: 6d. MONTHLY ; 
8s. per Annum, post free. 
“HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY,” 
for long, and by common consent, 
| the finest Physical Culture magazine 





ever offered to the British Public, is 
| for ever intent on broadening its 
i basis, extending its outlook, and 
offering better and better value to 
the great reading public. 

The contents of this Christmas 
Number, the most ambitious issue 
ever put forward by the publishers, 
will furnish convineing proof that 
here is a journal making the strongest 
and most legitimate appeal to all who 
value the wholesome and harmonious 
development alike of Body and Mind. 

We have no hesitation in saying 


that to read it once will prove a 
| powerful inducement to read it 
always. 


We confidently invite you to order 
your copy NOW: by doing so, you 
will add appreciably to the happiness 
of your Christmasiide. 


HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY 
is on Sale at all Newsagents and 
Bookstalls, or may be obtained by 
direct subscription. 








ALL THOUGHTFUL. PEOPLE | 


| 
| 
| 
Distinctive Magazine, as will readily be appreciated by a glance at the detailed Contents of the 
| 


of the great Xmas Double No. of HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY 
Country devoted to Health, Physical and Mental Culture. This is a 


December issue given below. 


Some of the Features of this Great The Eye Iris in Health and Disease 
Issue: 2 
Re pile riews, 





“Speaking Edit:uially.” “ Literature and Life.” 


Smallpox: A Benc“icent Disease. 


ar. H. 
“A a » | 
“The Associated Sex — haya oy 7 

: | 


Robertson Wallacc, M.B., C.M. The Gymnastic World. 
What a Garden City Really Is. ores -peciast 


: ; Health Propaganda. 

Valentine Knaygs 

Secrets of Sex: 
Elements.” 


Ewart G. Culpin Seotland’s Fireman Athlete. 
Cycling for Health in Morocco. //. L. Ll’. Wu Rol : @ 
oe to Young Men (5) “ Falling Commonsense. Eustace Miles | 
ove, Re R. il. Wuils a 
The Teeth in Relation to Health. The Action of Alcohol on Man. 
Dr. R. Douglas Howat Dr. Chas. T. ] ford 


M.1.H. 
Health Lessons from the Laws of Nature. 
Richard Morse, F.R.H.S. 
The Value of a Hobby. Thomas Inch 
Medical Obtuseness and Inoculation. 
Fraser Hewes 
Confidential Letters: = the Shadow on 
the Present.’ , Court: 1 
Physical Culture Simp ified (2) The 
Valuo of Exercise Willi R. Lucas 
Our Book of the Month: Hall Caine’ 3 


Nerves and Muscles Alfred Rex, “My Confessional.” 


Cour 


Practical Wrestling. H.- 4:0 holzer | 


Hygiene in the Home: The Art of 
Living. Jeun I 


You are invited to send for a FREE SPECI. 
MEN COPY of Health and I fici ney 
Magazine. Clip off the Coupon below and 
post it RIGHT NOW-—while you think of 
it. A copy of the December Double Num- 


he Woman of Knockaloe.’ ber will gladly be sent on receipt of !/2 
Dr. J. Warshaw, M.A. to address below. 
“ Comrades in Council ’"— (10) ‘ M sano ¥ ee oe oe = FREE COUPON — — —- — —s 
a ees . 1 Baird * vo HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY, 
Scoutmastering or. Roverins. onmissioner 182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, 


London, E.C. 4, 





Notes by the Way. “Vox Humana” 

Our New Competition: A Crusade of 
Propaganda. 

The Bugbear of Constipation. 


a specin nen copy 


i nies : 
Sirs,—I would like to receive Fj), - 


of HEALTH 


2 l for which I cnclose—2 jstompe 
C. B. Severn f . 2d. 
Weight-Lifting and Athle ion, AND EFFICIENCY, 
“6 


From the Mail Bag. 
Answers to Correspondents. 
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Demy 8vo. By A. E. GILMORE. 
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ship between Man and the Solar System. T! 
of the Material and the Spiritual Universe 
to Electrical Energy, 





which rendered the glaci 
{ opinion that a Screen ot Energy 
System, thus making highly developed life 
A postcriptum on the utility of satellitic 
een is given, i.e 
the Moo 








| THE ARCHITECTURE IN 
| RESOLUTION 


»ve the vital connection and close relation- 


and this Electrical Energy is chiefly 
sented by repellent forces which have a mathematical harmonic 
al period possible, and the author is of | 
surrounds each member of our | 
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| is convinced that Science and Religion are not reaily at variance. 


formation in general 
» a psychological emblem, 


London : : ELLIOT STOCK, all Paternoster dca E.C. | 
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(New and Revised Edition.) 


TI tuthor’s contention is that ther i two distinet and 
| mutually deetructis Dum goles s tt (ius + on by 
Jesus and o1 aul 
In the ‘House of the High Priest 
A Drama i in One Act 
3y CLaAut HlouGuion 
2/6 net 
There is a sense in wi ich this play is a 1 to the 
Author's “Jenas” ( th cts, published in 
i922, now in a 23rd E dition), but t is also true that the 
present play can be re as an entirely independent work 
Ww orse than Scripture 
r th 
8 fee o Ve 
Ny Vi NT 
Vv Mg con yh y, bn2s 
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London : 
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A GIFT GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd, 
New Novels 7/6 each 
f hat ; AStSs “A Moving and Noble Work.” 
After Harvest. 
By CHARLES FIELDING MARSH, 
’ : “Subtle characterization, an ingenious plot, \ Norfolk 
SUBSCRIPTION to Boots Book moe angel a8 8g At oe u ality, of th hook is not contined 19 its 
Lovers’ Library will prove a very | f) noble work.”—Ou! = iil... 
acceptable gift and one that will The Senet hit 
be greatly appreciated by relatives and By ADA BARNETT, 
friends. A twelve months’ subscription “ The charx ters are lifelike and likeable, and the story ha 
(which costs only from 10/b) provides | SOF SES. ene 
a subscriber with the most efficient and |l The Red Camarilla. 
accommodating library service in the | By FE. J. HARRISON. 
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| its barbaric pa Tg By meer i! re I ie 
for a ch irming love stury. 
“6 
Full particulars may be obtained from the 4 All Thy Tears 
ee oe cll - Dp ty 7 ae ee | By NINA BOYLE. 
Librarian at any branch of Boot he Chemist + Ming Boyle's chractors stand out © 
where the “ Green Slueld” denotes there is a | tale 3 
bre Jepariment, or from 
Library Department, or fron | The King of Alsander. 
by JAMES ELROY FLECKER. ¢ 
{uihor of the pk it 1s 1 
HEAD LIBRARIAN, 1 asec -sosteaieli iah. senile shee? 
amford Street 33 London, S.E. 1. | —__—— 
oe site Master Dietz : : His Autobiography. 
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-- Ma D *r rgeon who flo ed 
Kae part of the We owe to 
a remarkable : 1 lass li 
one of th nost turbulent periods of > y 
with the immorte! work of Benvens ( 
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DISTINCTIVE BOOKS | The ‘Tomb of Tutankhamen. eS 
| »\ yf i Lind. ranls:aied U \ 
% DAWSON. Illustrated. 
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The Mystery of the 2ist of July r 
By J pox Boise, KC Invention : 
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History of the Great War, based on Oficial Decuments. | GAME BIRDS AND WILD-FOWL OF 











NAVAL OPERATIONS. Vol. Il. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
By Sir JULIAN S. CORBET) Written and Hlustrated by ARCHIBALD THOR- 














With 7 Plans and Diagran Svo. 2ts. net BURN, F.Z.S. With 30 Plates in Colours showin ; 
sk 6 Maps in a separate case. Zils. net | oS Apecics, In One Vohune. J nperial 4to. £5 5s. net. 
ita s volume cont ttl i Cee Ee ER rama a Fe 
ad from May, 191 he tin | OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS. First Series. 
one tions. Ft is alae cou: 7 By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, C.V.O., D.D. j 
Ger » subm campaign, anrl « Crown 8vo. 68. net. 25th Thoi | 
upt nid including th > Battle of Jutland. A ae AIS JN TR te ep aiooinaa aici ad 2 alain eee 
Let gi Sea REN — eee ee ae ‘TSPOKEN E Ss AYS. Se Serie 
sity THE REVOLUTION IN IRELAND, 1906-23. | lag ay rye grag ge ag 
Ry W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., Lecky Professor | sy = all gal lla tae 
ot Modern Hii t iy in the niverst! t\ ot Dublin. ———— 2 a ci eteeenial eg eee, 





__Svo._128. 6d. net | WHEEL-TRACKS 
MANIN AND THE VENE TIAN REVOLUTION | By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 


OF 1848. With 31 illustrations. S8vo. 12s. 6d. net 






































Ry GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. With |.” ¢ is unlikely that you will find in any volume so in 
oM aps and numerous ilustr trations. Sve 12s. 6d. net. | dais Rivet he a a poe wt it tcp of. Jig acrregatea lla , 
BRITISH HISTORY IN_ aR er pe ge pay ery eee H 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. | aid 
MPRESS AT ~moirs 
Ry GEORGE MACAUT AY TREVELYAN. | IM yy IONS THAT REMAINED: Memoirs ; 
With Maps. Svo. I2s. 6d. net. Ik leventh Thous LIA STHEL SMY rH, D.B.E. Mus. Doc. : 
. “ —— . NA _ ‘ Iwo Noha ies. Crown S8vo. 68. née each. F 
THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | —— ere wae severe —... f{ 
In 12 Volumes. 8vo. 12. 6d. net exch. MR. ROBERT BRIDGES ANTHOLOG} a 
; aa } “HE SPTI PMA iy 
VOL. I. -to 1066. By THOMAS HODGKIN. | "see Tae ee ee ; 
VOL. IT. -1066 to 1216. By G. BURTON ADAMS, atc: Rexar ee sig gt : 
VOL. III.- 1216 to 1377. By T. F. TOUT. | = eh ee as sities E 
VOL. IV. 1377 to 1485. By Sir C. OMAN. : Oxford India Paper Ed ( 9s % 
— VOL. V.-1485 to 1547. By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. | Leather, 128. 6d. nei 
FISHER. = ee ee: 
VOL. VI.— 1547 to 1603. By A. F. POLLARD. THE F. SIRY BOOK SE CRIE S. | 
i VOL. VII. 1603 to 1660. By F. C. MONTAGUE. vate c cer ; . 4 
VOL. VIIT.--1668 to 1702. By Sir RICHARD LODGE. d by ANDREW LANG. 1 lilustrated in B é 
VOL. IX.—-1702 to 1760. By I. S. LEADAM. White. Those Voluin irked * have Coloured : 
VOL. X.1760 to 1801. By the Rev. W. HUNT. Pictures as well. Crown Svo. 5s. net each. 4 
VOL. XI. 1801 to 1837. By the Hon. G.C. BRODRICK BLUE FAIRY BOOK. RED FAIRY BOOK. 
and J. K. FOTHERINGHAM. GREEN FAIRY BOOK. YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. } 
VOL. XII.-1837 to 1901. By Sir SHONEY LOW and PINK FAIRY BOOK. GREY FAIRY BOOK. § 
LLOYD CC. SANDERS. “VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. OLIVE FAIRY BOOK. 
enema SC Ta * nee eee *CRIMSON FAIRY BOOK. *LILAC FAIRY BOOK. { 
) W ORKS BY Ris wet Oy ate ‘ORANGE FAIRY BOOK. TRUE STORY BOOK, | 
GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. | *BROWN FAIRY BOOK. BLUE POETRY BOOK. § 
KOT EFORM BE RED TRUE STORY ROOK. : 
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With a, 7 ee Re ae tee {| STRANGE STORY BOOK. ’ 
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| SVO. 8S. Gd. net. . —— — ATA 4 
GARIBALDI’S DEFENCE OF THE ROMAN RE- | [ARABIA Ge BOOK BOOK OF ROMANCE, 
IU IC With and Ihustrations. ect aie iaeneeataienie . , ; 
i “ts ~ 6d. : | *BOOK OF PRINCES AND PRINCESSES. 
{ AREAS Avie © ‘ *RED BOOK OF HEROES. 
GARIBALDI AND THE THOUSAND. ht ‘ 
i With Ma ips and Hlus ns. Svo. 12s. 6d. net | *BOOK OF SAINTS AND HEROES. 
GARIRALDIL_AND THE MAKING OF de pl | = 
Wi th M ; val Has treating Br 12 s . 6d. wet. LORD _ AC miata iELD'S “NOVI L Ss. 
= j eee 3 ies ray ( nple Le 
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‘Wo RKS ; OF LORD M. ACAULAY. | VIVIAN GREY. VENETIA. 
a “ALBANY” EDITION. 12 Vols. With 12 Portraits. | THE YOUNG DUKE. CONINGSBY. 
Crown Svo. 78. 6d. net each. bea | CONTARINI FLEMING, SYBIL. 
CRITICAL ANO HISTORICAL ESSAYS, WITH LAYS | ALROY. TANCRED. 
OF ANCIENT ROME, etc., in Lb Volune. | ENDYMION, LOTHAIR, 4 
Crown & 7s. net HENRIETTA TEMPLE. : 
LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, etc. Iii tei by J. R. | - a - —_——_—_-——-  £ 
WEGUELIN. Crown 8\ 4s. 6d. net. THE OUTDOOR WCRLD LIB R ARY ; 
HiSTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION Crown & 65. 6d.1 uch. : 
OF JAMES THE SECOND. | THE GUTDOOR WORLD; or, Young Collecto 
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New and ¢ Sve. 68. 6 | THE SEA SHORE. Py W. S. PURNEAUN E 
THE VILLAGE LABOURER, 1760-1832: With 8 Col Pi and $13 IMustrat 
A STUDY IN THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND | BRITISH BIRDS. by W. H. HUDSON 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN RUSSIA UNDER THE BOLSHEVIKS 

(1917-1922 By A FORMER HEAD TEACHER. 


EULENBURG 
IRELAND OF 


| 

' 

| 

| SHAKESPEARE 
| 

| ‘THE 


DRAMA OF 


|} THE FINANCING OF CHARITIES. By F. G. D'AETH, 
| A POPULAR WIHIIP. By GERTRUDE M,. TUCKWELL, 
| FOREIGN AFFAIRS.—Reparations : A Lost OPPORTUNITY ; 


FRENCH ISOLATION ; PHILIPPE MILLE PRESIDENT MAS ae 
AMERICA AND THE TUREE-MILE Laem THE JTANINA REPO 
} By GEORGE GLASG OW. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT and REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 














WHELDON & WESLEY, LTD., 


2, 3, & 4 ARTHUR ST., NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, 
(One minute from Tottenham Court Road Station) 

HAVE ON SALE: Incunabula. Herbal and Garden Literature. 
English Literature. Early Medicine. 


W.C.2 


Early 
Natural History and other Science 


Subjects. Art, including Garden Design. Fine and Historic Bindings. 
Books with Plates both colour-printed and coloured by hand. 
IN ADDITION TO MODERN BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Classified Catalogues sent post free. Books Purchased. 


ARGAINS IN BOOKS.—Write for my G4-page Catalogue of 
Publishers’ Remainders, containing an unusually comprehensive list of Books 
In all branches of Literature, taany being specially caltabt for Christmas Presents 


H, J, GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W.1, 


Free on Request, 


British Ce ‘ommont alt 
LEADING CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 
THE IMPERIAL CONFEREN( 
THE PROBLEM OF EUROPE. 


| 
i 
# 


—" 
<< 


DECEMBER. 1s. 6d. net, 


CORNHILL 


Edited By LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


FEROZESHAH: An Anniversary Study. 

By Major-General Sir George MacMunn, K.C.B., K.C.g 7 

SOME LETTERS FROM MATTHEW ARNOLD TO ROBERT 

BROWNING. By John Drinkwater, 
TOAD AND HARROW: A Short Story. 

By Hilton Browg. 

By W. E. de B. Whittaker 

By Douglas 

BEING PR: ACTIC AL. a Cc. BT 


SOME AERIAT, MEMORIES. 
AMONG THE MISTS AND MIRES. 
ON NOT 


Gordon 


Wrence, 

OLD OXFORD MEMORIES By the Rey. Charles W. F. Jones 
NOBODY'S DOG: A Short Story. By Alfred Ollivant, 
“R. L. S. AND HIS SINE QUA NON”: A Second Filashi ght 
from Skerry vore. By A. A. B. (Their Gatekeeper), 
INSCRIPTIONS ON TREES. By I. Hanbury 
ASOLDIER MONK OF THI) SATTARA. By Steph un Gwyng, 


LITERARY ACROSTIC X, 


DISCOVERY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE 


Edited by EDWARD LIVEING, B.A. 
A. S. RUSSELL, D.Sc. 





Scientific Adviser: 


* The monthly journal ‘ Discovery’ is a sort of war correspondent of peace. 
time. It fetches to us laymen at home the e¢ xciting news fron the various fronts 
where science is gaining hard-fought gr yund.’” M m 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 


EpITORIAL Notes 


EARTHQUAKES By J. J. Shaw, 
Dip MAN EXIST IN THE TERTIARY AGE? By FE. N. Fallaize, 
Tue LATEST MEIHODS OF DETERMINING STAR DISTANCES 
By \ S tr, MA 
MODERN INDUSTRIES—-VI. SALT Brines AND ALKALIS 
} By R. &. Skyring Walters, B.Sc, 
PLANT BREEDING —T By F. 1,, Engledow, 
THe BERSER TRIBES OF MOROCCO, By F. Gurney Salter, Littl 
AMONO THE STARS —~A MONTHLY COMMENTARY, By br. Hector Macpherson, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
REVIEWS OF Boot Bo 


ILLUSTRATED Is. net MONTHLY. 


3 RECEIVED, 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 

















ROUN D TABLE 


«l Quarterly Rei 


INFLATION AND DEFLATION. 

AMERICA AND THE PROPOSED ENQUIRY. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE ~ TRAO.” 
IRELAND AS iT Ls. 

THE ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 
OF INDIA, 


diso Articles from “United 


Australta,’ “ Sonth Afi 


ONDITION 


Summary of " oceedings of the imperial 


Conferences. 
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CASES FOR BINDING 








Half-Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. each, Dy post, 3s. 3d 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 





13 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C.2. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST 


| RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
CSE LAND AND SEA TALES. For Scouts and Guides. 


BERT By RUDYARD KIPLING, Commissioner, Boy Scouts. Pott 4to. 4s, net. 
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net, 











rove RUDYARD KIPLING, DR. A. H. SAYCE. 
{| THE JUNGLE BOOK. REMINISCENCES. 


yFence With lilustrations in Colour. tes. net. By the Rev. A. H. SAYCF, D.Litt., LL.D., D.D. With 
re, Portrait. S&yo, 38s. net 


Jones, JUST so STORIES FOR LITTLE _ he Ot rua Siiie dots ein ads kept no cClaries s Look exhibits 
ivant, CHILDREN. Iilustrated. 75 6d. net. as ey ‘of ; ? a vy 5 : — san ae 4 . it < oie a - the 
1 wd 3 re fre hich a st so oft 


Le RL a ee 
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oe Tun tic n of 






































hersen, WwW. R. YEATS. 
EVE, PLAYS AND CONTROVERSIES. 


y W. B. YEATS. With a Portrait of the Aue 
from a Chari al =” awing by jou 8. SARGENT, R. 


COLLECTED WORKS OF THE 
LATE LORD MORLEY. 


A New Edition in 12 Voh stra crown oO. 


t. | foset dbo ] 2 
. met ¢ h. 


is” i 





“et, #1 JUST SO SONG BOOK, -s. 61. nc | Gok net che tig See ne fet pgs ot whi , 
mal A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY (Prose). |" : the Tanulscape ct ming.” 
— Cloth, 6s. net Teather, 7s. 6d. net. | in thi haele they a al ‘ “i oer h mags Ba es ~~ act, « “* i 
COMPLETE PROSE WORKS. - 8 mci erialat » books of teminiscenc that have appeared for } 
; vols. Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 7s. Gd. net each. _ Leeds M rv: “Dr. Sayee leaves us with a vivid picture cf the P 
: —E literary, artistic, and yo litical life of the middie and latter | t he z 
j } THOMAS “HARDY. rn 1¥s + + + ERE Whmle volume ts packed with anecdotes of great ’ 
‘DCE | THE FAMOUS TRAGEDY OF ; {BRIDGFD Fi rTON | F 
HE VEE F RNWALL. nas gia” (amereeee i 
THE QUEEN OF CORNWALL.|/FOLK-LORE IN THE OLD | 
THOMAS HARDY’ Ss WORKS. | TESTAMENT: Studics in Comparative H 
a Uniform Editi Crown S8vo. Cloth gilt — fava and Law. 
fronts 6s. ne analy. “ } : an yas “aie, cat So, ? ir G. FRAZER, D.C. vo. és, net. 
cloth, os. ( id. : t. at nae leather, 6s. net cecal h. ‘The | — 
— wees ‘saga ,dition. 22 vols. Cloth extra, Sy 10s, Od, GEORGE SAINTSBUR 
St] | THE COLLEGTED POEMS OF | A SECOND SGRAP BCOK. 
steak ay an iantaee ier, "gilt. ot : ek ry since * Pott 
Litt.D, mae) — 
-| 
| 


: LATER | POEMS. 
Ry W. B. YEATS. Crown § ca POLITICAL PORTRAITS 
ee. PLAYS IN PROSE AND VERSE. B00 eries. 3y CHARLES WHIB Crown 


c ‘ 1, net 
a a Crown | Oo 7S. | net, 





_— LTT CONTENT Bolinghroke, Bu ] 


Lou JOKOO_LAND. achat, Dearcent, S 
c uD, uct (00— LANt rookiuy.| MEMORIES OF THE RUSSIAN 


__ Super Royai r6mo. _ 2s. od. net, | COURT. 


COLOUR BOOKS, sy vN in VIROUEBOVA. With Portraits aud other 


GREEN WILLOW Mlustrations, Svo 15 
AND OTHER JAPANESE FAIRY TALES. 
By GRACI, JAMES. With 16 eee istrations in Colour MY COMMONPLACE BOOK 
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by W a GOBLE. New Ldition. Medium 8vo. By J. i¥ spoons KE rt. Fourt ition fhoreuchiv 
“s. Od. 1 revised and considerably po a; vo. 12s. Od. net 
THE FAIRY BOOK. Leather, 16s. net 
he lar F S ; selected aid rendered Daily Chronicle: “ A wonderful med! 
‘The hest popular airy tories selec ed ai Ten ere éitied with a deft hand.” 
anew by Mrs. CRATK With 16 Iilustrations in Colour a } 
: 4 — Y 


by ome GOBLE. Xen Kdition. Medium iin DAYS AND NIGHTS WITH 


~NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION. INDIAN BIG GAME. | 
THE NOVELS AND STORIES!) MsiexGenest 2,1. Wanpnor, Antics a 





























OF HENRY JANES. MORRIS. With “Hiluctratie ns by Major ]. 
In 35 vols. Crown 8yvo. 7s. 6d. net per v ol. | and from Photographs. .O. 2s. 6d, 
Pocket Edition. I'’cap. 8yo. 7s. 6d. net pe ol. a 
NEW NOVELS. | LIFE IN SOUTHERN NIGERIA: 
A SON AT THE FRONT. THE MAGIC, BELIEFS, AND CUSTOMS OF 
- EDITH WHARTON. 7s. 6d. net. | baiaae er rae Fa gd wie aia an, 
: UNDER LONDON. | trated. Svo. 21s. net. , ae ae 7 
,. STEPHEN GRAHAM. 7s. 6d. net. 
DEIRDRE. JAMES STHPHUN -s. 6d. net. ELOPMENT Or 
iH CASTLE CONQUER. An Irish Story. | THE DEV “> i 
aa By PADRAIC COLUM. 75. te | BERKELEY’S PHILOSO: HY. is 
ay G. AL peng red M.A., D Phil.. Aut 1 
COMPROMISE. i ic toa Gee oe 
“ WILFRANC HUBBARD, Author of ' on | ron ad. gi for ‘Training Colleges.” Crown 
the Palatine.’’ 7s. 6d. net. a pas - i k 
* MACMILLAN’S Iilustrated Catalogit Bo suitable for Prescutation, p 
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And those Presents! 
OFF THE HIGH ROAD 


Stories of English Village Life. By Ans ce 
n¢ 





Rei. With illustrations by C. E. Prock, : 
with photographs. A charming gift-book for 
> all who love England and the English 
countryfolk. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 
Postage & 
* Tias une doubte My yon s.... true charm of the 
countrys 4 rl 
A book of pencil drawings by J. M. Drvnos 
with a Foreword and Sieeie aI notes to eac! 
picture by L. F. Satzman. The drawing 
are charming and accurate, the esterperse | 1S 
ok well written, so that altogether a very good 
idea of Cambridge and _ its colleges is 
obtained. Each college is represented 1 - 
8vo, picture boards. 4s. 6d . net. Postas ¢ 
* Really a beautiful book. slasgow 


SERVANT OF - SAHIBS 


e hook to he read aloud. By Rassvt 
;ALWAN, Aksakal of Leh, Kashmir. Wiih an 
introduction by Sir Francis Younghusband. 
Quite a unique book, for the author, a carri 





to famous travellers, has little English, ‘e 
| describe *s several well-known journeys from 
Mog d ”" point of view. Demy wc — 

et. Postage 6d. rl 





EXPERT WITNESS 


And the application of Science and Art to 
Human Identification, Criminal Inve stigation, 

Civil Actions, and History. By C. Ars 
oe wortH Mircnett, M.A, F.LC., author of 
ok “Science and the Criminal,” editor of Lhe 
se 


riyvst. A fascinating work by an expert 


| THE 


for all who are “a in crime detection. 
( re wn Svo, cloth. 6d. net. Postage 6d, 
t delight.”— PP. ’s and Cassell’s Weekl., 


| CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


and its Discoverer. By E. M. Ramsay, C.S.! 
This is a most sympathetic life of Mrs. Bacar 
Eopy, shedding light on many false opinions 


among people who are interested in the 
movement, but are not fully acquainted with 
and aims. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 


Postage 4d, 


its doctrines 


“A lucid, well-written biography.” a 
tagha 


R FATHER 


By H. C. Carter, 
tional Minister 


OU 


a well-known Con 
at Cambridge. Consecutive 


grega- 


studies in the Lord’s Prayer, with a view to 
oe thought of to-day. Crown 8vyo, cloth. 
is. Od. net. Postage 4d. 


MecNeite, D.D. The latest book to 

come from this favourite author’s pen, being 
eries of helpful meditations on our Lord’s 
life and death. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


CONCERNING CHRIST 


net. Postage 4d. Also: Se_r-TRAINING IN 
MepivaTioN; He Lep Captivity Captive; 
Secr-TRAINING IN VPRAYER; AFTER THis 


ray YE. 2s. Postage 3d, 


LESSONS on the Way. Vol. 3 


coe RESURRECTION, THE SPIRIT 
AND THE CHURCH. By Percy Dearmer, 
1)... The third and latest volume in this well- 
known series suitable for student and scholar, 
laster, and pupil. The S.P.C.K. publish 
Vols. 1 and 2. Crown 8vo, h. 4s. net 


n 


MANNER | net each. 





clot 


Y’ Stage 


W. Heffer & Sons, Lid., Cambridge 


IND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
LIFE OF 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 
SIR ARTHUR WILSON, V.C. 


| BY ADMIRAL SIR E, BRADFORD,” KCB. 











_“ The figure of the sailor who became ‘ the great silent t Admiral 
of the great Silent Service ’ moves in the foreground, . ., . 
| Of historical interest and vivid reality. Morning Post. 12s. net 
‘THE TREFOIL 
ARCHBISHOP BENSON AT WELLINGTON COLLEGE 
LINCOLN AND TRURO. By A. C. BENSON, C.\ , 
The especial charm of this beautiful book lies in its n 


’ 


For the son realises to-day how much his father’s life, with 
— ance ¥ as e adowed by the insatiable temperam 
ealist. yes. Second Impression. Illustrated. 


| IONICUS 


By VISCOUNT 
letters from Cory, 





ESHER, CG.C.B., G.C.V.0. “A volume of 
strung on a thread of narrative, which ¢ 
the vigour and independen his thought in a very 
light.’’— Daily raph, Wit h Photograyure 


‘LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM walt 


By FREDERIC MANNING. A book full of technical inform 
tion set out clearly and methodic ally, and tes readable fo: he 
non-technical mind... an enduring mon: ime wat to his memory,” 

Siu pbuilding and Shipping Record. Po 21s. net, 


“AN IDEAL GIFT BOOK 


SCOTT'S LAST 4xiephase 


The Per: 





mal Journals of C aptain R. F. Scott, R.N , Off 
| his Journey to the South Pole. With an Introduction by §j 
; J.M. BA RRIE, Bt., and a Preface by Sir CLEMEN rs M \RKHAM, 
‘ie ~ — famous book gives us real insight into the ear 
| ofaremarka oe ality Sunday Times. Map: aes » Phot 
} vures. ws, 6d. net. Abridged edition, with full gilt desi 2s. 6d. net. 


100 YEARS’ HISTORY OF THE 
CHINESE IN SINGAPORE, 1819- 1919 


By SONG ONG SIANG. 
xe ars of Sing apore. 


A comps inion volume to 
It is a chronological history be; i ‘in 
vides a valuable wv 

















> foundation ot the Settlement, and pr 
erence in Chinese matters generally. Ilustratis 263. net. 
THE ISLAND OF RODRIGUEZ 
By BERTUCHI. The adventu of the 
| Tvevessa Sons lately brought into et ; isola ud 
little. ks wit outpost of the British Eu e Iu ( 1 
| > history is well worth recording lustrations. s. net 
By DOUGLAS GORDON. author deseril $ 
and beasts from a sy cee Ag stan ve int. 1 there 
| is a feeling springing Dg Aechacw> eh wild life preservation, which will 
do much to save our diminishing fauna.  Lllustrated 3. Od. net, 
| é CONAN DOYLE. “J t vitz hiehtful 
chit &, are not to be » found any ae i + aud : i § 
penetration oi the mysteries of the child ¢ 
. a delect able tr io. Refers Frontt 
TWO IMPORTANT NOVE LS 
By MOLI F ANTER-DOWN! : ! tke 
able, it is astonishing. There is no trace 0i immatur it, 
and the miost e experience d novelist would ! no 1 be 
} ashamed of the workmanship. The book g t 
| LH. THE RANEF OF SARAWAK. A s f Kast and 
Wert * There is a ny stic charm about this story that is lly 
| fascinating.’’—T7ruth. Tilustrated. ne 
} * Yr 
TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE 


MODERN CHURCHMAN’S LIBRARY 


CAUSES OF THE PRESENT CONFLICT OF 
IDEALS IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


By the Rev. R. D. RICHARDSON, B.A. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN 


| 
| By the Rev. Canon M. G. GLAZEBROOK, D.D. Gs. nel 
{ 


JOHN SURAT, —- Street, LONDON, W. Wt. 
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A well-chosen book is 
the gift par 


A SELECTION FROM MR. MURRAY’S STANDARD WORKS 


excellence 





H. SETON MERRIMAN 


SLAVE OF THE LAMP. ' THE LAST HOPE. 
WITH EDGED TOOLS. | BARLASCH OF THE 


FLOTSAM. GUARD. 
RCDEN’S CORNER. THE SOWERS. 


THE GREY LADY. 
IN KEDAR’S TENTS. 


VELVET 
ONE 


GLOVE. 
GENERA- 


THE 
FROM 





NORTH AND SOUTH. 
WIVES & DAUGHT 
SYLVIA’S LOV +r ’ 
COUSIN PHYLLI 
DARK NIGHT’S W 


MARY BAR 
f ther Te les. 
CRANFORD, etc. 
RUTH, and other Pal 
MY LADY LUDLOW, et 


LTON, 


etc. 


ORK. 


TION TO ANOTHER. ISLE OF UNREST. 
TOMASO’S FORTUNE, THE VULTURES. 
THIN PAPER EDITION. 14 vols. Cloth f 
leather, 5s. net. loth case to « 1in the J]4 vols., de. net. 
CROWN OCTAVO EDITION, 14 vols. 7s. Gd. net each. 
MURRAY'S FICTION LIBRARY. 14 vols., | 
full gilt spine, 2s. net each 

MRS. GASEEL ae 

KNUTSFORD EDITION. 2 6 net each. 


ERS. 





GEORGE BORROW 
BIBLE IN SPAIN, | GYPSIES OF SPAIN. 
LAVENGRO. tOMANY RYE. 
WILD WALES. ROMANO LAVO-LIL. 
DEFINITIVE EDITION. Tilustrated. 7s. 6d. net cach 
LIFE OF BORROW. Py Herseet Jexxrye. 








LORD BY RON 


COMPLETE WORKS. A New xt, © 
Original MSS. With Bibil ss Bo and fu ‘IL 


traits and Jllustrations. 13 vols. 7s. 6d. me 


Inclice , Por- 


t each. 


lated with the 





POETRY. 7 Vols. Edited by E. H. CoLenrtpGe. 

LET TERS. G vols. Edited by Rr. Hon. R. E. 

Peoraero (Lord Erule). 12 
POETK AL WORKS. The only Complete and Copyright 
Text in lve l 1. by FE. H. Cotertpcr. 7s. bd. me 
LIFE, LE TTT RS AND JOURNALS. By THoma 
M nn. 4 15s. t. 
DON AN. =m lL vol. | ee yures 7s. 63. net. 
BYRON: THEI AST PHASE. I! _Epoounne. 12s. net 
BYRON’'’S GOR RI SPONDE N¢ CE. Edited by Jonun 
M ay, C.V.O. 2 vols. 2nd In sion. 205s. net 

a 
CI [ARI BS DARWIN 

ORIGIN OF -ECIE 7s. | net end 2s, net, 
DESCENT OF "MAN. Weodeuts. 5. net. 


VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES BY WHIC H ORCHIDS 
ARE FERTILISED BYINSECTS. Wocdcuts. 7s. 6d. net 
OVE ‘MENT ; AND HABITS OF CLIMBING PLANTS 
\ leuts. Gd. net 
ART ATION ‘OF ANTRIALS AND PLANTS UN “ R 
DOMESTICATION. Woodcut In 2 ‘X Is, | 


We a s ie eo 


PLA? ES. - 
THROU GH 


INSECTIVOROCUS 


FORMATION OF VEGETAB ) MOL > 

THE ACTION OF WORMS. ‘tile ations. 7s. 6d. net. 
EXPRESSION OF THE ~~ 1c aa IN MAN AND 
ANIMALS. IHilust l. 

CROSS AND SELF- “FERTILIZATION IN THr VEGE- 


TABLE KINGDOM. 9s. net. 

DIFFERENT FORMS OF FL(¢ IWERS ON 
OF 'THE SAME SPECIES. 7s. 6d. ne 
GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on the Veicanic 
Islands and Parts of South America. Lilus. Se. t i. net 
STRUCTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF -ORAL 
REEFS. 3 Plates. 10s. 6d. net. 
JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST Dt RING 


PLANTS 


A Malas AGE 


ROUND THE WORLD. Illus. : d s, 6d. ne 
CHARLES DARWIN: HIS LIFE VOL DIN, AN al TO- 
BIOGRAPHICAL CHAPTER. Eilited by is 


Darwin. 7s. 6d. net. ; ; 
MORE LE T TE RS OF CHARLES DARWIN. By Sn 
Francis DARWIN and A. C. Sewanrp. 2 vols, 32s. net 


F 











| MY LADY ROTHA. 


QA eS = 


STANLEY J. WEYMAN 


THIN PAP ER gg In 21 vols. Introduction 
the first vol. by . WeYMAN. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; leather, 
5a. net. Clothe case to contain the 21 vols., 5s. net. 
HOUSE OF THE WOLF. SHREWSBURY. 
THE NEW RECTOR. THE CASTLE INN, 
STORY OF FRANCIS | SOPHIA. 
CLUDDE. COUNT HANNIBAL. 
A GENTLEMAN IN KING’S BYWAYS, 
FRANCE, THE LONG NIGHT. 
THE MAN IN BLACK, rHE ABBESS OF VLAYE., 
UNDER THE RED ROBE. | STARVECROW FARM. 
CHIPPINGE. 
MEMORIES OF A MINI- LAID UP IN LAVENDER, 
STER OF FRANCE. THE WILD GEESE. 
THE RED COCKADE, THE GREAT HOUSE. 


_ “ Tree No 
THE BRON rES 
JANE EYRE. 2. SHIRLEY _ 3s VILLET 
THE PROFESSOR and POE is. 
. WU THERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY, 
THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. ,, 
THE -- IFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


in 


OF 








TE. 


sy Mrs . Gaskett, With an Introduction and Notes by 
LEM K SHORTER. 
H AWORTH EDITIONS. 7 vols. with Introductions by 


t 


Mrs. HooemMprry WARD, and Introduction and Notes to the 
biography by C. K. SHorter. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net each. 
POEMS: Selections from CHartortr, I ty, A : anc 
BRANWELL Bronte. Edited by A. C. Benson. 3s. 6d. net. 








SIR HENRY N EWBOLT 


POEMS: NEW AND OLD. ‘3. 


WILLIAM RADCLIFFE 


FISHING FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. 28s. net. 


THE MEDICI 


Youne, C.B. _ Illustrat £3 3s. net. 


’ 


SER MARCO POLO 


THE BOOK OF SER MARCO POLO, THE VENETIAN. 
sy Col. Sry Henny Yue, H.E. 2 vol £3 13s. 6d. net 


6d. net. 








By Col. G. T. 








WILLIAM ROBINSON 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. Illus. 30s. net. 
ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. Illus. 30s. net. 


THE BROWNINGS 


POETICATI VORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


THE 
THE 








COMPLETE EDITION. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. net each. 
INDIA PAPER EDITION. 1 vol., 21s. 2 vols., 24s, net 
POCKET EDITION. 8 vols., on India paper. Cloth, 5s. 
net; leather, 6s. net each. 

UNIFORM EDITION, 17 vols. 6s. net « 

SELECTIONS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. Pocket Edition, 2s. 6d. 1 
LIFE AND LETTERS - | BROW NING. By Mrs 


Orr. Po its. i 
HOW TO KI NOW 


6d. net 


NSUCTHERLAND 
BROWNING 
Puerrs, 7s. 


HIM. By W. L 


POETICAL WORKS OF E. B. BROWNING. 
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POCKET EDIT sia 3 vols. On India Paper. Portrait. 
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18s. net. 


LETTERS. By Percy 


THE LETTERS OF E. B. 
Kenyon. Portraits. 2 vols. 
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LusvocK. Portrait. 10s. Gd. net 
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T° there any time more difficult than the time of choosing? Shop-windows are filled with meaningless 

articles labelled “ Gifts ’"—and time is always short. The act of giving, which may be one of the most 
gracious, is apt to be degraded in the hurry of choice. In spite of exhortations to “ shop early.” 
buying is put off till the last moment, the more so at a time when a General Election absorbs the 


energies and attention of a large proportion of the public. The best solution for those who regarg 
wresent-giving more seriously than perfunctorily is to frequent those shops where the meaningless 
articles of custom are avoided. The Medici Society, with all due modesty, endeavours to produce 
pictures, books, objets d’art, Christmas cards and calendars that have in themselves real artistic valye. 
Encouragement has met their efforts, and year by year a larger number of people have formed the 
habit of visiting their Galleries. The Society is glad to announce that a number of New Medioj 
Prints have recently been added to the Series, notably the charming Vermeer, The Music Lesson, 
from the King’s collection at Windsor Castle. Special Christmas Exhibitions are being held in all their 
Galleries in conjunction with the display of Christmas Cards and Calendars, of which they have produced 
a more varied stock than ever before. Tach card is prepared with the same meticulous care as goes 
to the production of Medici Prints. For those who live too far afield to visit the Galleries, d scriptive 
lists and catalogues have been printed which may be had on application. 

[Card and Calendar List, Summary List, Book List, Modern Print List, free, or Complete Catalogue of 
The Medict Prints, every Print illustrated, price 1s.) 

Among the books that The Society has recently issued, attention is called to the following, which are 
particularly suitable for Christmas Gifts. The new Riccardi Press Booklet, Swinburne’s 4falanta in Cahydon 
is limited to 1,000 copies bound in Italian Paper Boards, 15s., or in Vellum, 21s. As The Scotsman says: 
“Lovers of fine books will welcome Swinburne’s splendid poem in this exquisite form.’ The newly- 
discovered Letters of Lord Chesterficld to Lord Huntingdon (8s. 6d. net) have aroused considerable interest 
amongst the literary public, and critics have hailed the book as a valuable contribution to cighteenth-century 
literature. Mr. Augustine Birrell, writing in The Nation, says: ‘ Those who delight in the letters of 
the ‘great’ Lord Chesterfield will hail with joy the appearance of forty-six hitherto unpublished letters 


The Socieiv is glad to announce the publication of the first volume in The Pictive Guides Series 


travel books which are totally different from any existing guides, being literary and pictorial records of the 
wcalities in question. The Italian Lakes, by Gabriel Faure, author of Wanderings in Italy, is the ideal 


present for any lover of Italy. M. Faure writes with distinction and imagination, and his vivid account 
is illustrated with over 200 Photogravure illustrations (small 4to, 7s. 6d. net). The Society has this year 
made special efforts to supply books for the children which are in every way equal as regards writing, 
production and illustrations to those which are provided for their elders. The Medici Picture Books 
(Crown jto, 5s. net) are illustrated with about 12 colour reproductions of pictures by the Great Masters; 
several new volumes have been added this year. A special Illustrated Prospectus of this Series may 
be had on application. Two little books, entitled Seeds & Fatries and Flowers & Fairies, should be 
specially popular with all children who love poetry, coloured pictures, and fairies, who will be found 
on every page of these delighiful little books, which are written by Mrs. St. John Webb, the author of 
The Littlest One, ilustrated by Miss Margaret Tarrant (each 2s. 6d.). Mention must be made of the nw 
1 


and cheaper edition of Kingsley’s ever-popular The Heroes, illustrated by Russell Flint (7s. Od. net). 


The Society’s Autumn Book Catalogue may be had post free on request, together with special prospectuses 


o i 


of the books mentioned above. 


Visit early the Christmas Exhibition of 
Medici Prints, Cards, Calendars, Books, etc., 
at 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES 
LONDON: 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 1, 


Also at LIVERPOOL : 63 Bold Street. BOURNEMOUTH : 121 Old Christchurch Road. 
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